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BOOK I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON 

ASIA. 



PART I. 

i 

I Boundaries and Extent of Asia* 

Some time has elapsed since we con- 
cluded our survey of the diflferent 
countries and nations of Europe. Of 
their manners, customs, religious in- 
stitutions, . and forms of government, 
we took a hasty view. That part 
of the world is now, and was in 
ancient times, by far the most im- 
portant portion of the globe, though 
it is tiie least extensive* The trans- 
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actions that have taken place in it are 
of greater moment than those wit* 
nessed anv where else ; with some ex- 
ceptions, in favor of Asia, which we 
shall soon have occasion to mention. 

Yet, rapid as our view of Europe 
has been, th^t which we shall take of 
the three other quarters of the globe 
must be still more confined, or we 
shall grow weary of our Travels at 
Home and Voyages by the fire-side* 
At the same time, we have received 
so much information and amusement 
from our difierent peregrinations, m 
(liat region, that our ardor is not ex- 
hausted. We also expect still further 
knowledge of men and their manners, 
by wmidering to a greater distance 
ft«m our native knd, — a land which 
fw would not quit except for the most 
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Eliza. Pray, Papa, which part of 
the worid do you propose that we 
sh(Mild next examine ? ' 

Father. On several accounts, I re- 
commend that Asia should now pass 
under our scrutiny* It is wcHthy of 
very attentive d>servation. — ^Next to 
America, which is about one third or 
one fourth more extensive, Asia is 
the largest division of the earth, — In 
number of inhabitants, it probably 
exceeds the whole habitable globe be- 
sides. China alone, which is but a 
comparatively small part of Asia^ has, 
if late accounts may be credited, a 
greater population than either Europe, 
Africa, or America ; or, perhaps, than 
any two of them united^— The na* 
tond productions of Asia are, also, 
very valuable and exquisite^ ^x^^^ 

B 2 
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objects of desire, in all ages, with 
the inhabitants of the western world. 
— But what renders it chiefly interest- 
ing- are the two following circum- 
stances ; that it was the cradle -of the 
humgn race; and that it was the scene 
in which the revelations of God were 
delivered to men, and in which Jesus 
Christ lived and died for the 
salvation of mankind. 

These circumstances, and especially 
the last, as you. will readily admit, 
must give to Asia a consequence and 
value, in our estimation, that will 
scarcely allow to Europe itself the 
preference which has been conceded 
to. it. Indeed, were it not that the 
light of science and the light of the 
Gospel are spread over Europe more 
widely and intirely than any where 
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else, snd that they have elevated its 
inhabitants into greater knowledge 
and virtue, Asia would, for the rea- 
sons which I have stated, stand before 
it, on a fair comparison. 

Charles. Here is the map of Asia* 
Indeed it is a very extensive coun« 
try! Let us observe its boundaries 
and dimenmonsw— You take the Red 
Sea as confining it on the South 

West? 

Faffier. Certainly; that seems a 
limit provided by nature. Hie an* 
cient geographers, however, made 
Asia to reach to the Nile, in ]^]^t; 
that country was, therefiue, consider- 
ed by them as parity in Asia, and 
partly in Africa. But it is mm agreed 
upon to reckon Egypt wholly in 
Affica, and to take the Red Sea as 
the sepitfation of the two quarters. 

B 3 



14 TRAVELS AT HOME. 

Lucy. Why is this called the Red. 
Sea? 

.. Fatlier. I will give you the best 
account I can of the matter. — That- 
which we now call the Indian Ocean,; 
or, rather, the portion contained be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Indus, 
had formerly the name of Erythraean 
Sea, from some king., as it is sup- 
posed, called Erythras, : whose do- 
minion was somewhere situated on its 
shore^ perhaps in aU island of the 
Gulf of Persia. In the Greek Lan- 
guage, the word Erythraean signifies 
r^d; and, hence, what ought to 
have been taken for the sea of Ery- 
thras or Erythraean Sea, assumed the 
epithet of Red, when the original 
meaning of the word was neglected 
or forgotten. By degrees, the name; 
after being first midunderstood, came 
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to be also misapplied, or to be, at 
least, applied in a confined sense^ to 
designate that gulf only, the Arabian, 
which separates Africa from Asia. 
There is nothing red in this more 
than in other seas, though it abounds 
with coral reefe, which render the 
navigation difficult and dangerous. — 
This sea divided to give the children 
of Israel a passage, and closed. on the 
Egyptians that pursued them. 

Charles. • An imaginary line, I sup- 
pose, forms the boundary of Asia and 
Africa, from the Red Sea to the Medi- 
terranean ? 

Father. Yes ; and the continuation 
of the Mediterranean bounds Asia 
from Europe to the end of the Sea 
of Asoph, when other limits ensue to 
the Frozen Ocean, as it was observed 
when we surveyed Europe. . 
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Charles. On looking at the tnap^ 
I perceive that the Indian Ocean is 
the limit of Asia, on the south ; and 
that the east of it is washed hy the 
sea which there takes the name of 
Chinese Sea and Pacific Ocean. In- 
deed, the sea seems to bound it all 
the way round, to the Northern 
Ocean. 

^Father. So it is most likely; al- 
though it has been found impossible, 
on account of the ice, to examine 
the north coast of Asia. Captain 
Cook and others passed beyond Beh- 
ring's Strait, from the Pacific Ocean, 
but could not penetrate far. 

Etiza. I see Behring's Strait.—- 
Why is that narrow passage so called? 

Father. From a Danish navigator 
of that name, in the service o£ Russia, 
who first discovered it« Those who 
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explore unknown countries and seas 
deserve to have their names given to 
, their discoveries. — ^You may take no- 
tice that the distance between Asia 
and America is very short at that 
place. 

Charles. Let me try to find out the 
dimensions of Asia, as to latitudes and 
longitudes. The first must be sought 
for on - the sides of the map, where 
there are figures to indicate them. 
The longitudes are given by the 
figures set down above and below. — 
Asia Minor, or Natolia, seems to be 
the most westerly part of all Asia, on 
the borders of the ^geail Sea and the 
Hellespont.^ That may be set down 
in 27 degrees east longitude. Beh- 
ring's Strait is the most to the east 
of any point of this great continent, 
and is in |90 degrees. The number 
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of degrees between them is 165.-~ 
Next, let us find the degrees of lati- 
tude within which it is comprehends 
ed« The Peninsula of Malacca, the 
most southern point, is about 1 de«> 
gree north latitude; and Cape Tai- 
mura, almost opposite, in the north, 
is in 78 degrees. The breadth of 
Asia is, then, about 77 degrees. If 
77 be multiplied by 69^,— *die nunU 
ber of miles in a degree of latitude, 
^*— there will be more than 5350 miles 
for the breadth of Asia. — I see that 
the number of miles in a degree of 
longitude, are continually lessening 
as we approach the north. But might 
I- not measure the length with a 
string, on the map, and then apply it 
to the figures on the Equator, in 
order to ascertain how infany degrees 
/t will make of 89 miles and abalf ? ^ 
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Father. That is exactly the way to 
find out the length, only you have, by 
that method, the direct length, with- 
out making account of mountains, ahd 
vallies, and windings, &c. But you will 
be sufficiently correct for a round cal- 
culation, and it is impossible to be 
minute. 

Charks. Well, I find that the dis- 
tance from the ^gean sea to Behring's 
Strait is, as nearly as it can be ascer- 
tained, 103 degrees, which, multi- 
pjied by 69 J, will give T158 miles 
for the length of Asia. It would be 
a great deal more if we were to mea- 
sure from the lowest point of Arabia 
to Behring's Strait. 

Fatficr. It is impossible to form a 
guess as to the number of square miles 
which Asia contains, becsAX^ ^S.,**^^ 
iiT^ulsurity of its figure \ \wJl \X ^^^ 
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not of much importance. — To tra- 
verse it, from west to east,/and from 
north to south, would be a task 
which probably no man, in so short 
a life, could perform ; on account of 
the distance ; of the severity of the 
climate, to the north ; of the impas- 
sable mountains ; of the want of con- 
veniences and accommodations; and of 
the barbarous character of many na- 
tions that inhabit it. We, however, 
can ; survey any part of it we please 
without danger, and shall find many 
countries in it very delightful. 
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PART 11. 

Asiatic Peninsulas and Capes; Seas, Gulfs, and 

Bays. 

Eliza. I wish we might set off on 
our travels at once. Mamma, and not 
linger so long about these descrip- 
lions of the length and breadth of this 
great country. 

Mother. Well, if you are tired, 
you may decline attending to us» 
But I can tell you that you will lose 
much information, and not be nearly 
so well prepared for your future 
voyages and journeys as your brother 
and sister. 

JESza. I will attend then. Pardon 
my giddiness. — ^You were going to 
say something, Lucy ? 

Lucy. I meant to ask my father's 

VOL. nu c 
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and mother's leave to try mi/ skill at 
pointing out things in Asia, in a 
way that strikes me. If Charles can 
speak of latitudes and longitudes very 
well, I think that I can talk about 
Capes, and Bays, and Mountains, and 
Rivers, and such things, without 
many ridiclilous, at least very ridicu- 
lous, blunders. 

Father. Well said, Lucy! Go on, 
and I will endeavor to assist you.. Be- 
gin at the Red Sea. 

Lucy. I observe, in the south, three 
tetnarkable peninsulas, one projecting 
beyond the otber, almost in equal 
gradations, as we look from west to 
cast. The first is Arabia j then comes 
the Peninsula of India, ending at 
Cape Comorin; and, lastly, Malacca 
stretches out vei^^ far, and is equally 
remarkable ikx its narrowness and its 
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length. Heyday! here is another penin- 
sula, that did not catch my eye at 
first, because Malacca quite engrossed 
my observation. I mean the Peninsula 

of ^let me see of Cambodia^ if 

the whole, — ^this and Malacca, — may 
not be called one peninsula. 

Father. The whole country south- 
ward, from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Bay of Tonquin is, generally denomi- 
nated the Jwrtlier Peninsula of India ; 
as that, to the south of the mouths of 
the Indus and Ganges, is called the 
luther Peninsula. This last is also 
sometimes distinguished by the appel- 
lation of India within, or this side of, 
the Ganges j and the other, India be- 
yond the Ganges. These names, how- 
ever, comprehend a large extent to 
the north, besides the mere penin- 
sula. 

c 2 
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Lucy. But let me go on with my 
peninsulas. — China seems to be some- 
tmng of a peninsula too. Korea is 
onQn. and not a little remarkable in 
fofBi. Then,* there is — what a name? 
~Kamts-chat-ka> an ugly looking pro- - 
jection; — and, at Behring's Strait, 
there is a peninsula, the name of which 
I can Hot pronounce. 

Father. It is of no consequence, 
' .AjjX this northern region is scarcely in- 
habited, and the few scattered human 
beings that reside, here and there, in 
its whole extent, are little better than 
savages. This is a part of the Empire 
of Russia, all of which is in a de- 
plorable stafe of ignorance and bar- 
barism* 

Eliza. You, Lucy, have pointed 

i^at the peninsulas, or capes, of Asia ; 

Jet me take my turn. Permit wc Vo 
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shew you these fine Bays and Gulfs. 
The sea as Well as the land deserves 
attention y and we make voyages by 
the fire-side as well as pursue Travels 
at Home. — Well, here is the Red Sea, 
or Arabian Gulf, at the bottom of 
which is the strait of Babelmandel; 
here is the Persian Gulf, into which 
the Euphrates empties itself. There 
is a small gidf near tlie mouth of the 
Indus, as well as the gulf of Cambay 
lower down ; and what a fine bay is 
the Bay of Bengal ? It is quite a sea. 
But let us go on. — The Gulf of Siam, 
beyond the narrow strait of Malacca ; 
the Gulf of Tonquin ; the Yellow Sea, 
or Bay of Nankin ; — Yellow Sea ! what 
shall we come to next? The J^ack 

■ 

Sea i the Red Sea } the Yellow Sea ; 

the is there anothet ?>ea. XJex^Xx^ 

obtained a name £com wme e^Q>\X 

' C 3 
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Mother. There is the White SesT^ 
on which stands the city of Archangel 
in Russia ; so called perhaps fr6m the 
white surf that breaks on it in that 
bblsterous climate, when it is not 
frozen up. 

Eliza. Why is this, in China, called 
the Yellow Sea ? 

Mother. It has that name, as it 
appears, from a river that falls into it, 
ealled the , Hoang Ho, or the Yellow 
River, which may deserve its appella- 
tion on account pf the muddy hue of 
its stream. 

Eliza. But I must go on. — Ilere 
comes the Sea of Japan, beyond the 
Strait of Korea; and, after passing 
the Strait or Channel of Tartary, we 
pTunge into the Sea of Okotsk,' a- word 
that can scarcely be articulated. 

Charles. Is that all that you have 
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to say of the Seas, Bays and 6ul& of 
Asia, Eliza ? . . 

Eliza. I fancy that very little is 
now left for you to add to my account, 
Mr. Brother Charles. 

Charles. There is not a great deal, 
it is true ; but, if you will look, you 
will find an inland sea, a complete 
sea by itself, not at all connected with 
any other. 

Eliza. Yes, really, there is the Cas- 
pian iSea, very long from north to 
south, but not very wide. It is on 
the north of Persia, and, as it seems, 
in Tartary, 

Lucy. There is another sea, or 
largQ lake, to the east of the Caspian, 
and that is the Lake Aral j — and, on 
the confines of Russia and Chinese 
Tartary, I .see the long Lake Baikal. 
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Mother. Your acuteness must be 
acknowledged, though you i^ould not 
boast — For the present we must defer 
our further preliminary observations 
on Asia^ and recruit ourselves by a 
walk. 



PART III. 

Rivers of Asia; Its Mountains. 

Father. Open your map of Asia, 
Charles, and let us go on with our 
preparatory obseryatiops, that we may 
be better qualified for the journeys 
and voyages, which we have in 'con- 
templation, on this vast portion of the 
globe. 

Ckarks. The Rivers qX Asia seam 
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to be long and majestic. The Jordan 
is a small river^ I see ; and yet it is 
very celebrated in the scriptures. 

Father. Not without reason ; for it 
watered the whole length of the land 
which God gave to his chosen people, 
the descendants of Abraham, from 
whom sprang Jesus Christ. — God 
also divided that river to let the chil- 
dren of Israel pass, as he had done 
to the Red Sea, forty years before. 

Charles. Every body has heard of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. They 
are, indeed, magnificent streams. 

Father. Between them, as may be 
gathered from the Bible, Paradise and 
the Garden of Eden .were situated ; 
and OQ them, or near them, stood Ni- 
neveh, and Babylon, and Bagdad, and 
many other great cities. The walls of 
Babylon, and its hanging gardens^ were 
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among the seven wonders of the worlds 
in ancient times. Both the Tigris and 
. the Euphrates are much larger than the 
Rhine and the Danube, or any other 
in Europe. 

Charles. As we proceed to the ealst, 
we come to the Indus, which Alexan- 
der the Great crossed ; and, much fur- 
ther, flows the majestic Ganges into 
the Bay of Bengal. Alexander did not 
proceed so far ? 

* Father. No j and it is well that his 
progress was arrested, for. conquerors 
do little more than spread desolation 
around them ; and, yet, mankind con- 
fer on them the highest honors in their 
power, and fame conveys their memo- 
ries to the latest posterity. 

Glories. I have heard that the river 
Burrampooter is little less than the 
Ganges J they both rise from almost 
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the same spot, in the mountains of Ti- 
bet, and join their streams near their 
fidl into the sea. 

Father. I believe that to be the fact« 
They are the largest rivers in the Old 
Worlds or out of America. The Yel- 
low River of China has, perhaps, a 
longer course, but is not of equal mag- 
nitude. Every one^of them, however, 
is a mere brook in comparison with 
those stupendous volumes of running 
water to be found in America; The 
St. Lawrence ; The Mississippi,* and 
\lissouri, which unite their streams; 
lie Orinoco ; The Plata ; and, above 

I, The River Amazons. These are 

ther flowing seas than rivers. 

Charles. There are other great ri- 

9, in China, besides the Hoang Ho; 

, in Tartary, there is the Amour, 

ige stream, dividing Russia from 
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Chinese Tartary. The Siberian rivers 
are worthy of some notice, especially 
the Oby; and also the Wolga, which 
may be esteemed an Asiatic river, be- 
cause^ though it rises in Russia in Eu- 
rope, it empties itself into the Caspian 
Sea, in Tartary. 

Mother. The mountains of Asia are 
as celebrated as tts rivers. Let me 
hear you enumerate the most remark- 
able, Charles ! 

Charles. Mount Ararat, in Persia, 
takes the first place, of course j. be- 
cause the ArJcj after the Deluge, rested 
upon it, and from it the world was re- 
peopled. — Several mountains, in the 
land of Canaan, are mentioned in the 
Bible ; such as Hermon, and Carmel, 
and Mount Ephraim. The temple of 
Solomon was built on Mount Moriah } 
and great part of Jerusalem was on 

7 
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Mount Sion, which is celebrated in the 
sweet songs of the psalmists of Israel , 
ind the happiness of heaven is figura- 
ively described, in theNewTestament^ 
IS residing in it. — Mount Sinai, in A- 
rabia, is famous, because the law of 
ISioses was promulgated from it ; — and 
Mount Lebanon, otherwise called Li- 
banus, on the north of Judea, dividing 
that country from Syria, or,^ rather 
Phoenicia, is, indeed, a great moun- 
tain, and furnished cedar wood for the 
erection of the temple at Jerusalem. — 
Taurus deserves to be named, on ac« 
Dount of its height and extent. It 
divides Asia Minor from Syria, and 
reaches, they say, with some intervals, 
to India. It was, for some time, the 
boundary of the Roman Empire ; be- 
fore the reduction of the chief part 
of the Macedonian Empire of SYiia^ 
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which was one of those into which 
the extensive conquests- of Alexander, 
surnamed the Great, were divided by 
his generals at his death. — ^^The " frosty 
Caucasus,'* in Circassia, extending, 
according to some, to Mount Taurus, 
is one of the most distinguished "moun- 
tains in all Asia. — There are various 
others, .in this great continent, espe- 
cially the Altaian mountains in Tarta- 
ry and Siberia ; but most of them are 
scarcely worth recording, except, in- 
deed, those of Tibet, in which the great- 
est, if not the greatest number, of the 
rivers of Asia have their source. — Asia, 
however, may be said to be a plain 
country, and not to have any moun- 
tains of such distinction as the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and those of Norway, in 
our division of the globe.. 
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PART IV. 

DiTisions; Asiatic People; Refletf^ons. 

iher. flaving now looked round all 
^ and observed its boundaries and 
nsions ; — its seas, bays and gulfs; 
lakes and rivers ; — ^its remarkable 
nsulas and capes; — and its prin- 
hilh and mountains ;-^-we may 
I our introductory survey by just 
g its principal internal divisions, 
adding some remarks on its inha- 
ts. The inferior kingdoms, states, 
provinces of this continent must 
eglected. Its grand contents are 
bllowing. 

pst, the Russian empire, in Asia, 
h lies from Tartary to the Northern 
kn, and reaches to the Pacific 
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Ocean. As yve have observed, this 
country is one continued tract of igno- 
rance and barbarism 9 with some Cities^ 
thinly scattered, that exhibit fidnt 
traces of civili2:ation. Thp inhabit* 
ants, who are few in number through 
thousan4s of miles, are generally pa- 
gans and gross idolaters. The despo- 
tic government of Russia banishes stale 
criminals to Siberia, to pine out a 
wretched existence in cold, want, and 
hopeless slavery. 

The next division of Asia is Tartary, 
subdivided into various tribes, who are 
Qearly as uncivilized as those of Sibe- 
ria. The Tartars are partly Mahome- 
tans and partly idolaters, with a ^all 
number only of Jews and Christians. 

It may be right to mention, in the 
third place, Turkey in Asia, compre- 
hending Asia Minor, Syria and Pales- 
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tine. Indeed it may be considered as 
extending to the Euphrates and the 
Caspian Sea, towards the east- 
Arabia must be ranked by itself, as 
ui important part of Asia. It is, ge- 
nerally, under the dotninipn of inde- 
pendent princes, whose number and 
ntent of territory are unknown. 

. Per^a, between the Caspian and In- 
^an Seas, meets us as we proceed to 
the east. The three divisions last men- 
tioned are inhabited by Mahometans, 
with some Jews, Christians, and ido- 
laters. 

Then, on the south, are the two 
peninsulas of India, named collective- 
ly, India, whose inhabitants are gene- 
rally idolaters, with many Mahometans, 
ind some Jews and Christians. 
; Tibet is scarcely to be called an in- 
^cy^dent territory, being subject, in 
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general, to the Tartars and Chines^. 
It is distinguished by a. remarkable spe- 
cies of idolatry^ the worship of the 
Grand Lama, who is looked upon as 
the Supreme Being under a human 
form. The priests pretend that he is 
immortal, and take care, when one 
Lama dies, to substitute another, in 
the person of a child, in whom they 
impiously pretend that the deity makes 
his appearance and condescends ta 
reside. 

In the utmost east of Asia is China, 
a most potent empire, which we shall 
probably visit soon, and observe more 
particularly. 

Lastly, there is, beyond the conti- 
nent of Asia, a considerable empire, 
called Japan, which 'spreads over se- 
veral islands, of which the principat 
are Niphon and Jesso. Europeans >| 
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have scarcely any intercourse with this 
state, as its governors reject almost all 
connection with the rest of the world. 
It is said to be considerably civilized, 
but the people are idolaters. — These 
are the principal portions which Asia 
comprehends. 

Mother. On reflecting upon this 
vast region of the world, I am greatly 
struck by the prevalence of idolatry, 
and of the religion of Mahomet, in it. 
What a miserable state of human be- 
ings! No wonder that they are im- 
mersed in ignorance and wretchedness, 
when they are unblessed with the 

light of truth," which is calculated 

to enlighten every man*' that re- 
ceives it. 

Father. Such reflections cannot fail 
to endear to us our native countiy, 
ivhich has free access to the revelatioo 
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of God, and, b^ its means, has feised 
itself to great distinction in knowledge 
and improvement. There is, however, 
some hope that the dark nations of the 
earth will not long continue in their 
present darkness. For great exertions 
are making, especially in England, to 
furnish heathens witli the Book of God, 
translated into their own latfguages.— 
:^It is a melancholy truth, that more than 
two-thirds of the people of Asia are 
pagans, and worshippers of fiike and 
idol- gods. The other third are mostly 
followers of Mahomet, with compa- 
ratively very few Jews and Christians 
thinly scattered among them. To 
copvert thexn to the knowledge of God 
and Jesus Christ, by gentle and peace- 
able m^tajQS, must be an object worthy 
o^ zeal and encouragement. What a 
happin^ess it would, be to them if they 
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might be rendered, in this respect, at 
least, ^^ such as we are!'.' In the mean 
time, it becomes us, since we possess 
such superior blessings, to prove our- 
selves superior in cultivation and moral 
worth ; that the " men of Nineveh 
may not rise in judgment against us 
and condemn us," because " we knew, 
and did not, the will of God !" 



PART V. 

Character of the Inhabitants of Asia, 

Eliza. You hinted. Papa, that we 
should hear something about the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of these coun« 
tries before we should commence our 
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journeys and voyages. I should like 
to know every thing about the people. 
Father. Every thing it is impos-^ 
sible for me to describe to you, and 
something has been already said. These 
things that follow must satisfy your 
kudable curiosity for the present. — 
The people of Asia seem to consist *of 
three principal races or families ; viz. 
the Arabians .; the Hindoos ; and the 
Tartars, among whom the Chinese and 
Turks may be included. — The color 
of the Asiatics is generally darker than, 
that of Europeans. The Arabs are of 
a deep olive color, inclining to black. 
The Tartars and Chinese are some- 
what fairer, but swarthy, with broad 
faces and small eyes, far asunder. The 
Hindoos are almost black, well formed, 
with strait and smooth hair, and very 
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distinct from the negroes of Africa, — 
I must take notice, in passing, of the 
Georgians and Circassians, who, though 
of Tartar origin, a,re said to be mote 
feir and handsome than any other 
people in the known world, especially 
tihe women, whose beauty is exquisite, 
und the object of universal admiration. 
— On the contrary, the Samoiedes, the 
northern Siberians, and the Kamts- 
chatkadales are represented as truly 
hideoufi. — But it is moral beauty and 
deformity, those of the mind and not 
of the form, that deserve our greatest 
blame or commendation. Possessing 
the first, the Siberians would be viewed 
with delight j and, without it, the Cir- 
cassians are nothing. Unhappily, both 
are lamentably deficient in cultivation 
and moral worth. Let us look forward 
to the time wh^ the k&9N7kd%<^ ^:cA 
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practice of trae religion shall render 
them worthy of esteem and love. But 
to proceed. — ^The Hindoos^ out of su-^ 
perstition, eat the flesh of no animal, 
dnd the cow is reverenced by them as 
a Deity. — -The Tartars and Arabs eat 
horses and camels. — ^The followers of 
Mahomet are prohibited to drink wine 
or fermented and spirituous liquors, or 
to eat the flesh of swine. — The Chi- 
nese eat and drink every thing, with- 
out scruple J and, on account of their 
excessive population and consequent 
scarcity of food, do not abstain from 
carrion, and things that have died of 
disease or a natural death. — In all 
Asia, the people wear loose dresses, 
from custom and habit, and on account 
of the warmth of the climate in its 
southern regions. — In all Asia, the 
J^erjgaredespoticp and the people with- 
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out civil liberty. Slavery is carried on 
every where. We know no free people, 
and no government of a properly re- 
publican character. Despotic monarchs 
alone occur in all its extent. — Women 
are held under great restraints in 
Asia, and jealousy prevails in almost 
every country of it. — Indolence also 
is a part of the character of the people 
of Asia, and they are excessively fond 
of pomp and show. — The Chinese, 
however, are, from necessity, indus- 
trious; the Tartars and Arabs are, 
occasionally, active and spirited ; that 
is, when an opportunity of plundering 
travellers and caravans is presented ; 
for these do not scruple to commit de- 
predations of this nature, and seem to 
consider it a part of their privilege 
and right to take by force what they 
,can obtain in that way. — In short, the 
VOL. m. % 
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people of Asia have great advantages 
from climate, and nature has done 
mtich for them. They are depraved 
in mind, manners, and morals, and 
^re far from enjoying the happiness 
tvhich industry, and virtue, and genial 
climes are calculated to bestow. 

Mother. Now, my children, you are 
prepared for commencing your travels 
in Asia. We may suppose ourselves 
arrived at Constantinople for that piir^ 
pose, and an account has been already 
given of our voyage thither. Much 
of the extensive region of Asia will 
pass under our notice^ if we take ad- 
vantage of the yearly Caravan pro- 
ceeding, from this city, through Na- 
tolia and Syria, to Mecca in Arabia. 
It is almost the only safe mode of tra- 
velling, on account of the numerous 
pBTties of Turkomans and Arabs, whom 
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the lax government of the Grand 
Seignior permits to wander here, and 
to commit nearly indiscriminate de- 
predations on friends and foes. 
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BOOK II. 



JOURNEY, WITH THE CARAVAN, FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO MECCA. 



PART I. 

Aceount of the Caravan. 

The bustle of preparation, for what the 
Mahometans call the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, is fer greater than we could 
have expected. The way is long, and 
there are deserts to be passed, where 
nothing for comfort or subsistence can 
be procured. Indeed, even the towns 
and cities of Syria cannot supply such 
a company as we shall be. We should, 
therefore^ use our utmost foresight to 
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lay in what_ may be requisite ; while it 
will be very desirable for us to resolve 
to be contented with phun fare, be* 
cause it will be scarcely possible to 
carry many dainties with us on such a 
road, and through so long a journey. 

Heighho! Not a little patience is 
necessary, jf we resolve to go with 
the Caravan. The day appointed for 
our departure is arrived ; and yet it is 
whispered that the conductor will not 
set out, in all probability, this week. 
The bustle of preparation served, by 
employing us,, to divert our attention. 
But this delay disappoints and wearies 
us. 

However, let us «ot spend our time 
idly dwing the interval The pilgrims^ 
th^y say, are not all arrived, and it 
wifl take some time to collect tbenu 
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Their disappointment would be still 
greater than ours, if, after journeying 
hither from all parts, they should find 
the^elves left behind. It will be no 
bad amusement to examine who tliey 
are, and what they can have in view 
in undertaking this arduous journey. 

First, let us reflect how we come 
among them, and what object we pro- 
pose to ourselves. The account is very 
short. W« are gratifying our curiosity, 
but we must not forget that our cu- 
riosity is directed towards gaining 
knowledge ; towards the improvement 
of our minds ; towards learning the 
manners, laws, and religion of the in- 
habitants of Asia.— Perhaps there are 
others, in this vast concourse of men 
a^d animals, whose minds are bont 
on the sao^ or a similar end» It would 
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be a pleasure to meet with them, and 
to converse with them on all that they 
and we may observe. 

The great mass of people consists of 
Mahometans^ as is very evident from 
their dress and manners. A large ma- 
jority of them are Turks. What do 
they all go for ? It is to visit Mecca, 
which may be called the Capital of 
Arabia. — Mahomet made his appear- 
ance there as a prophet. That city 
was held in profound veneration before 
his time, aud is noyr called the iiohf 
city. — It is looked upon as a duty by 
every Mahometan to go once in his 
life on a visit to it, though all do not, 
or cannot, perform that duty. Many 
consider it sufficient to execute it &y 
deputy ; but others, as we see, think 
it incumbent on them to ip it |ter- 
fonally. This pilgrimage is, therefore. 
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with them^ $n act of religion. — It is 
very sfimnge that people should he so 
deluded. But we se^ that even Chris- 
tians, especially in Catholic countries, 
do things equally unaccountable, out of 
false notions of piety. 
, Jt is ^sy to perceive that there are 
also pec^le in this vast group who 
have more worldly. views; and I can- 
pot help thinking that they are rather 
wiser than their mistaken neighbours, 
Jbideed, they may think it no bad 
plan to kill two ^ds with one stone ; 
^t is, visit the .holy city as good 
Mussulmans, , and attend to a little 
temporal interest at the same time. 
fwp as you see, not a few design to 
(^rry on some traffic in the^ long 
pilgrimage. All these bales of goods 
whjch w^, see must he intended iev 
CQsmo/^ce^ either on the way or ia 
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Mecca.- — It is said that a great fair 
is kept there when the caravans 
arrive from differ^it parts of the 
world. 

A vast number of persons aie mere 
guides and servants, without whom, 
indeed, it would be impossible to go 
on such an enterprise. They will help 
us to mount and alight, to load and 
unload. They will take care of the 
huge camels which are to convey us 
and our equipments. 

In this multitude there is a consi- 
derable number of persons who seem 
to be quite poor, absolute beggars. 
How will they manage to proceed 
and return ? The people of the cara- 
van, that can afford it, must supply 
them out of their own abundance. 
It is said, indeed, that the Maho- 
metans are charitable, and particu* 
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larly so to poor pilgrims, who are 
'PfrS^riBiDg so pious a duty. They 
would be much to be blamed if they 
dic^^ot take compassion on those 
who think it a^ much their part as 
that of others to obey the precepts of 
their religion, and whose poverty 
ought not to be suffered to prevent 
them from listening to the voice of 
their conscience, however erroneous. 
Among themi there may be many idl6 
fellows and hypocrites. But those 
who are rich, as well as these poor 
creatures, may not be without their 
fiiults even with respect to this piece 
of devotion, which some of them may 
perform from ostentation and love of 
praise more than from real religious 
principle. 

There are even women and young 
persons preparing for the route; but 
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we must not wonder at that, since 
our own party is composed of some of 
the same description. We trust that, 
by exertion, fortitude, and patience^ 
we shall accomphsh our design with 
some pleasure and witliout much 
fatigue. — The first part will be the 
worst, before we become used to this 
mode of travelling. — At all events, 
wc shall conclude it with. satisfaction; 
for we shall have arrived at a very ex* 
tradrdinary city and country, and 
derived much improvement from our 
observaticms, unless we shall have been 
wanting to ourselves. 

We shall be carried on the backs of 
camels, whose long strides are said to 
be very fatiguing. Many horses and 
mules are also prepared, and even 
aases. But those can scarcdy pass 
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the deserts for want of provisions anc 
water. The camel can go a lon{ 
while with little of either, and natur< 
has provided him with a large stomach 
Qv rather ^several Stomachs, in whicl 
he can lay in a copious store at onc< 
which serves him for many days i 
necessary. 

To complete the whole afragemenf 
we shall have a distinguished mih'tar 
officer at out head, who conducts th 
presents of the Sultan to the Caaba, o 
temple, at Mecca : and there is to b 
a guard of soldiers, to defend us fror 
robbers, who, it seems, would nc 
spare this caravan of the pilgrimage 
if they could attack it with safety an 
success.— The government must b 
very remiss to permit such banditti t 
roam about, and the robbers must b 
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very bad persons tlius to plunder 
tliose whom they themselves must 
look upon fts sacred, for they profess 
the same religion, if such men can^av^ 
any religion. 

I-«et us fancy that the time of wait- 
ing is over. We have for some time 
quitted Constantinople to join the 
cavalcade which assembles on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus« In the 
midst of noise and bustle we mount 
our stately animals. The word is 
given for marching. We start. 

Let us devoutly recommend buri. 
selves to the divine protection wheA 
'we commence every undertaking. Out 
^eans will bp supported by a reliance 
xm one who is able to preserve us; 
and we shall accomplish every thing, 
80 fer, more successfully. Evils, if 
Aey xaxjtne^ mil not so much distress 
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lis; and every good will be enjoyed 
more perfecdy because it will be en- 
joyed with gratitude and cheerful- 
ness. 



PART II. 



W I 



Passage through Asia Minor; Survey of its 
Ancient and Modem State; Route of Alex- 
apder; Battle of Issus. 

Let us not separate from one another 
during the whole course of this pil- 
grimag€y that we may be able to con- 
verse, and communicate our thoughts 
and Observations. From our lofty 
camels we can see far and near. 
Fancy at least will aid us now as well 
as in our European surveys, when we 
,»w the north of Germi^ny from our • 
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ship in the Baltic ; all the provinceit 
on the Danube from our crazy 
waggon ; France and Lombardy from 
Mount St. Goddard ; and lower Italy 
from the Apennines. Here are our 
maps spread out, which will display 
to us every place that our imaginary 
beast may enable us to view. Standing 
on his high protuberance, lo ! before 
us we have the whole of Asia Minor^ 
washed on three sides by seas, and al- 
most inclosed on the east by rivers and 
mountains. 

We will not particularise the rout3 
of our company, but roam at our plea- 
sure in this renowned region. 

Let us make an excursion as far as 
Troy, just at the bottom of the Helles- 
pont Alexander, having crossed that 
Strait in his expedition to Asia, paid 
a viadt there to the tomb of Achilles, 
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%e Her<^ of Homer ; and afterwards 
})a8sed the river Grantcufi, M'h^e he 
fou^t one of his first and most eels*- 
tJrated battles with Memnoii the Bho» 
aiati, Darius^s geHerah We shall haine to 
jtoss the Gfanicus 'in a contrary direc- 
tion, in our way to Troy. It is an 
fcsignificant river faMing into tfie Pro- 
^onti& or Sea of Marmora, and re- 
jeeives all its distinction from that fa- 
mous %ht, which established the miti- 
fary renowij of the Macedonian, 

Troy can be distinguished by sisarce* 
}y any certain marks, and the Simois 
and jSeamander of the Maeoi^an bard 
are found out with great difficulty, 
being inconsiderable streams, and hav- 
ing much deviated fiom their a.Qcient 
course. On its site are now foun4 
the shepherd's hut or the hiding-place 
ef the fox- Sheep bleat where onca 
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the senate of Priam was assembled^ 
where Hector offered his patriotic ad- 
vice, or performed deeds of prowess 
ia defence of his country against its 
invaders. What a change 1 How brit- 
tle is the edifice of worldly grandeur, 
and how uncertain the duration of 
the most magnificent cities, of the 
most opulent and extensive empires! 

Casting our eyes along this shore, 
we may observe where once flourished 
the Grecian cities in Asia, which were 
so famous in ancient times, in jEolia, 
Ionia and Doris; where stood Smyrna, 
and Teos, and Ephesus, and Miletus, 
and Halicarnassus, and many more, 
now no longer known or of little fame. 
They were founded by colonists from 
Greece, and cultivated the arts and 
sciences. In time, Cyrus the Grea^ 
King of Persia, and his successors 
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had tl^em in firubjection. They were 
som^mes recovered by ane and an- 
ether of the Grecian states, and lost 
to the Persians alternately ; tiH they 
and thiB parent state submitted to the 
Macedonian JBmpire, and fdl with it 
at last under the dominion of the ^ So* 
inans. Smyrna alone retains any great 
de^eei of name or prosperity, and is 
in a flourishing condition, being the 
^eat emporium of liie trade of aU 
this country. The plague often com- 
mits dreadful havock in it. 

Sardis, somewhat inland, was the 
^pital of the kingdom of Ocesus the 
Wealthy monarch of Lydia ; . and after- 
wards the residence of one ^of the 
principal Satraps by whom the Persian 
lemperors governed Asia Minor. Not 
fiir to the north of it flowed 4Jie river 
Sactolus famcid fi>r gcdden sands i and 
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eir thti south were the Cay^ter^ whose 
swans have been sung by. the poets ; 
ami the Heander, wboae winding 
hanks were aqeount^ delightful* From 
it we give the name of meandering 
streams to rivers vrfaich curve or bend 
in a similar manner. ' 

Pergamus was governed by kings of 
the name of Attains, grQatly devoted 
to literature. One, espeeiaUy^ coU 
looted a magnificent library^ the books 
of which were composed of parch- 
ment, which received its Greek name, 
pergamena^ from that city.^^Pontus, 
in the Borth, became a ijoighty em- 
pire nndtf Mithridatea the Great^ 
whose geBiat and valor long resisted 
the arms of Rome under its most able 
€iW[manders, but who fell at last 
ihfeugh t'M^iery, while he was ma^ 
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ditating a plan of reveng^e against his 
conquerors^ 

Let us direct our caravan through 
the middle of Natolia, Caramania^ 
and Roum, which are the modem 
names of the Turkish provinces com- 
prehended in what has been called 
Asia Minor or the Lesser Asia. With- 
out minding the usual route of the 
pilgHms^ we will follow nearly that of 
Alexander when he went to conquer 
the empire of Darius, looking around, 
as we pass, on every thing that excites 
our notice. 

After fighting and conquering on 
the Granicus, and coasting the ^gean 
Sea to Pamphylia, in pursuit of the 
Persians, he soon arrived at Gordium, 
the capital of the Kingdom of Phrygia. 
It was situated nearly midway between 
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the sea of Pontus and the Mediterra* 
nean. — Here once reigned Midas, virhose 
touch, according to ancient &bles, 
converted every thing into gold. — The 
Macedonian conqueror was here siiewn 
the c];iariot of Gordius, the father of 
Midas, which had nothing /emarkable 
except a knot formed in the cord with 
which the yoke was fastened. The 
inhabitants told him that an oracle had 
prcHiounced that tlie person, who should 
undo the Gordian knot, as it was called, 
should possess the dominion of Asia. 
Wishing to appear as the man whom 
the oracle pointed out, he tried to un** 
ravel the knot in the presence of the 
S^rygiaos and Macedonians. Failing 
in the attetnpt, he drew his sword and 
cut it, observing that it did not signify 
hou it was undone. Thus his happy 
geniyg evaded or fulfilled the pretended 
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prophecy. From this circumstance 
any enigma or subject of difficult so- 
luticm is called a Gordian knot ; and 
he who boldly gets through it, without 
explaining it, is said to ciU the Gordian 
knot. 

Towards the north, near the Black 
Sea, stood, in former times, Frusa, the 
capital of Bithynia. Inland and more 
to the east, stands Angora, the ancient 
Ancyra, not§d for a peculiar species 
of goat called after its name \ and fur- 
ther is Tokat, a place of some com- 
merce ; and still at a greater distance 
stood Trapezium, afterwards named 
Trebizond. 

The seven churches of Asia, as they 
have been -called, deserve to' be men- 
tioned here. They were founded in 
the earliest age of the Christian reli- 
gion. They were in Ephesus, Smyrna, 
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Pei^mus, Thyatira, Sardis, and Phi- 
ladelphia. They are now no more. 
The places in which some of them 
stood are indistinctly known, for the 
Mahometan religion has made its way 
with the sword over the ruins of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is very remarkable that all tliis 
country, once so celebrated, filled with 
great and flourishing cities firom north 
to south and from west to east, fertile, 
populous, -and delightful, is now al- 
most a barren wilderness. Of cities 
we see little but magnificent ruins. 
The winding streams are choked up. 
The fertile fields are waste. Barbarismi 
has supplanted teste and literature, and 
robbery and murder are spread over 
the Lesser Asia. 

The Turks employ all their industry 
in demolishing whatever art has erect- 
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ed. They create nothiag^ and destn 
ail tbat comes within their pow€ 
Tbey subdue nature itself, and the rai 
of mast 19 blasted and annihilated b 
fiwe them. Thdr extensive territori 
sure threateaied with ^tter depopuktio 
and it- is probable that the present c 
pid decay will end in the utter dowi 
&il of 4he Empire of the crescent^ ; 
£urope and Aisia, at no very dietai 
period. 

From Gordium let us proceed wii 
Alexander to the river Cydmis, witl 
out bathing ih it as he did with so mw 
danger; and, from thence, over tl 
mountains into Cilicia. Arrived i 
the Straits or Pass of Issus, we nu 
reflect on the skill of the Macedonia 
general, who knew iiow to plan tl 
wdrk of yUslWy BSkd deiti^iction ; at 
<H) the ign<M:ase€ a»d imfinidmcp . 
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DariuS) wha» with fkr superior num* 
bers^ lost the day ; 'While his Cause was 
goody as' he stood in defence of his 
Country against a bold invader. In 
this place^ the mountains on one side^ 
and the sea on the other, rendered the 
combatants equal, and gave to superior 
skill and valor a complete triumph. 
Not a tenth part of the Persian army 
could be drawn up in so confined a 
position ; while there was just room 
^enough for the whole arftiy of Alexan- 
der to range itself in order of battle. 

The victory at Issus, . though not 
decisive, opened to the conqueror the 
. ^jfay to S3nrJa and Egypt, to the con- 
fines rf which it i« our intention to 
ibHow fctm. The mothei!' attd the wift 
df Bafiiis fell into the hands of the 
fcnettty, and were treated with a huma- 
nity w^ieh renders Alexandler for more 
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illustrious than his greatest conquests 
have made him. This is some conso* 
lation to humanity for the devastations 
of war. A conqueror is terrible ; but 
a cruel conqueror is the most terrible 
scourge that God permits to punish 
mankind. 



PART III. 

Fate of Darius ; Alexander ; Reflections on 

Conquerors. 

We have now emerged from Cilicia, 
and are arrived in Syria. Our caravan 
will remain some time at Scanderoon, 
once called Alexandria^ which, like 
many other cities, received its name 
from the conqueror of Darius. W^ 
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have already halted. We alight, and 
are once more under the roof of a 
house, a comfort ^hich we have not 
enjoyed since we left Constantinople. — 
How pleasant it is, after our tedious 
journey, to lie down on proper beds, 
to converse together, and to resume, 
in some measure, our domestic habits 
and employments ! Let us take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and discourse 
on subjects connected with our expe- 
dition. 

EUza. I observe that our company 
is greatly increased since we have come 
into Syria. 

Father. Yes ; pilgrims of the same 
character ^th those who first joined us 
meet the caravan in this part of its' 
progress. TOiey arrive from the Ma^ 
hometan provinces to the north and 

G 2 
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east pf us, and take advantage of our 
Turkish escort tlirough the passes of 
Syria and the deserts of Arabia Fetraea. 
— ^At Antiocb, and at all the towns in 
our advance, othersN^U be continually 
added ^ and on our arrival at Mecca 
the whole will £orm a numerous army. 
But little dependence can be placed <m 
the courage of the Turks, for they are 
a degenerated race, being equally cruel 
and cowardly. A sense of honor does 
not seem to subsist among them—** 
principle which in Europe mitkes up^ 
in some degree, fd:the absence of true 
virtue, though it leads to some l?iment- 
able consequences^ As it is under- 
stood, it sanctions duelfing, which is 
condemned altogether by the precepts 
of the pure religion which Christian$ 
have received* * 
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Charles. But I am curious to know 
the other events of Alexander's expe- 
dition. What bef ame of Darius ? 

Father. After the battle of Issus, 
the Persian monarch retreated towards 
the Euphrates, and his more remote 
and proper dominions, to make prepa- 
rations for further resistance to the 
conqueror. The son of Phih'p took a 
di£ferent course, being determined first 
to subdue Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, and Egypt. — These countries 
would supply him with means for pur- 
suing the war with success. The com- 
munication with Greece by sea would 
be preserved by Syrian and Egyptian 
conquests, and the fame of those con- 
quests would strike the Persians with 
dismay. Of this early part of Alexan- 
der's march to empire we shall find 
traces as we proceed. — At length, 

G 3 
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when be haul subdued Egypt. and given 
directions &i>buUdiiig Ale^ianadria, he 
returned towards the east^.and met 
^ Darius, great and gQod/\ neax Ar- 
bela, with art amy which eouia «cairce. 
Ij be numbered. A battle waa &ught 
which haA taken its name fiom that 
cify. It was decisive of the &t6 of the 
competitors. / 

This waa a surprising march, from 
Egypt across both the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, on the other side of which 
latter river was the plain on which, the 
battle of Arbela was fought, somQ\idiat 
below the ancient Nineveh. Here 
Ale^ayder had not, as at Issns, the 
advantage of a narrow situation. The 
ground was level and of sufficient ej^*- 
tent for drawing up in complete order 
the whole of Darius's army,, nom more 
numerous^ than ever. Never ware va#* 



y./ 
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loGT Mid skiU in war more eminently 
diflphyed. The vanquished fled, and 
the victor occupied Babylon, the capi- 
tal, situated o» the Euphrates, far to 
the soutte.^ 

But the mafch from Egypt to Arbela 
was nothing to the expedition which 
Idhe con(|iieror undertook from Babylon 
tio complete the dawnkll of Darius and 
the subjugation of bis dominions. That 
king was treacherously slain in his re<* 
treatt eastward by Bessus, one of his 
ifwn Satraps. 

' The Macedonian hero, after that 
eataatropbe of his rival, with an insa* 
tiable ambition, advanced to the north, 
axd attacked the Scythians, and re- 
taming to the south , proceeded (liitmgh 

to India, made conquests, 
cities, and having descended the 
Iiukui to its junction wrth the Indian 
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Ocean, returned along its borders to 
Babylon. He there died of intempe* 
ranee or poison , at 32 years of age^ 
after having, while still almost in his 
very youth, accomplished one of the 
greatest conquests that is recorded in 
history. 

Lucy. Such an account is almost 
incredible. It seems that Alexander 
conquered armies that were ten times 
more numerous than his own \ 

Father. The Persians, who under 
Cyrus were a frugal and hardy nation, 
had, when they became masters of the 
most fertile regions of Asia, degene- 
rated with time, and were now sunk 
in sloth and effeminacy. The Mace* 
donians, on the contrary, were, at this 
time,, in a state of comparative sim- 
plicity, and had generals of the great- 
est skill in the art of war. The^^ 
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lioweyer» soon felt the effects of the 
riches which their conquests produced, 
imd were obliged to submit, in their 
imUy to a less corrupted' people* They 
fell under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, who found the eastern nations 
gdSfdaed by Alexander recovered from 
their softness, and able effectually to 
resist all their attempts to en^^kve 
then}. Such has ever been the course 
of human events. Vice and indul- 
gence prepare the way for the sword^ 
^hich destroys tlie heartless beings 
that voluptuousness has already van- 
quished. 

Etiza. That Alexander seems to 
have been a very wicked man. He 
died of intoxication ; and what busi- 
ness bad he to carry war into Asia, 
especially into India ? Why did he not 
remain at home, to govern his people 
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in peace, and to promote their hap- 
piness ? 

Father. The lustre of military fem6 
prevents us from strictly examining 
the characters of conquerors, and the 
nature of their wars. What I am going 
to say, would, by most pec^le, be con* 
sidered as little less than wickedness ; 
it will be esteemed rank folly, at least. 
But I will give you, my children, my 
real sentiments, which, I trust, will be 
cherished by you. 

Alexander was a man of a most im* 
moral character. His vicious excesses 
made him almost a madman. He had 
one quality, however, which generally 
dazzles the sight of mankind, and in- 
duces them to forgive the greatest 
crimes in the possessor of it. He was 
very generous. But, in ; spite of that, 
he was a very wicked man, as an in- 
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dividual. — ^Then, as a monarch, he 
was guilty of the most shameless ag- 
gression on Darius. This king had 
given him no o£fence. Ambition was 
the motive which the conqueror avowed 

r for the destruction which he meditated 

^ and effected* 

^ ' Darius was a great Monarch, and 
this Alexander could not endure. — 
Ambition is a frightful passion. Some 
say that it belongs only to great souls. 
Nothing can be more false. It is a 
compound of the two basest and 
cruellest passions that can actuate the 

I human heart ; viz. the love of do- 
minion 9^d oppression, and corroding 
envy, which can enter into the vilest 
heart alone. — The Greeks had some 
quarrels with the Persians, but the 
Macedonians had been even tibe allies 
cf the latter during those quarrels,, 



and Macedoti had no coin9>lamt*agJim$t 

Persia. Alexander shed the bfood of 
men without cause^ frdm th^ ^orst 
motivas ; and, after havnig c^ried d^* 
liastation into the rettuite^t regk)H9, 
libfit a distracted ettipim; atlfd ^ deedfi* 
of future destruction, ain^^ his fol*^ 
lowers, whichy fbr sigl^s, Abused the 
world* to be deUigfed wHh blood;-*-* 
Alexander, liowerer, msvde isome smalt 
amends* to injured humanity, by build* 
ing many celebrated citito, deAving 
their name From' his owrt j and occa- 
sioned the diffusion of&t&dM science, - 
arts, and literature, iti Egy]^, and the 
regions of ' Asia. ; ! ' <|p 

Charts. Gh! yes; Ate^aw^r't ge- 
nerals d^^ed his empire amdi^'thent, 
and fdii^t with one another tih^Vtm 
eatteht 4>f their lote : att^ *wh^' th^'^ 
Vfece s^ little mliei^^ 
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magnificence.— Arts and learning l^ad 
made but Htde progress in M^cedou, 
I be^eve. But the Creeks found en- 
couragement to visit the coiuts of the 
.Captain-Kings, and erected palaces 
and cities for them, and carried painty 
ing and sculpture to their territories ^ 
and it seems that these monarchs sup- 
plied their subjects with taste and ci- 
vilization in lieu of their treasures, 
apd blood, and liberty. 
. That was something better than the 
treatment which the nations of Europe 
received from the hordes which, from 
the north of Asia, overwhelmed them* 
They carried with them all the de- 
vastation of war, without any of the 
a(t8 of peace. They extinguished 
every trace of civilization that they 
fquiu). On which account, it would 
be always better, ji there muBt be 
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conquests and conquerors/ that bar- 
barians Should be subdued by such as 
can instruct and improve thetn, than 
that polished nations should be over- 
whelmed by savage tribes. It may 
be almost a question, whetlier the for- 
mer case may not be a desirable one. 
Certainly the latter can not fail to be a 
most grievous calamity. 

Mother. All that we read and hear 
lead uSy at last, to the same conclu- 
sion. You see, my children, that re- 
flection and history confirm us in our 
belief, that the will of God is better 
than the will of man; that Jesus 
Christ advised better than Princes act ; 
and that nothing is more desirable than 
" peace on earth, apd good will to 
men.'* 
Xidcy and Eliza. Oh! how hateful 
^od bonibla is vi^ i 
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PART IV. 

Devotion of the Pilgrims; Progress through 
Syria; Imposture of Mahomet; Arrival at 
Tyre. 

We are moving again, and plainly see 
Antioch before us. It was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, one of Alexander's 
captains, who gave it a name after his 
father, Antiochus. This was. once a 
flourishing city, and the capital of the 
*Syrian kingdom. Here the followers 
etf Christ were first denominated Chris- 
tians. It was long famous as a Chris- 
tian city. But, like others, under the 
despotic aod destroying government of 
the Turks, it has now dwindled into 
an inconsiderable place. 

Ordering our Caravan ^ ^e ^^^as»" 

H 2 
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we shall pay a visit to a Turkish city 
of great note for commerce between 
Persia and the Ottoman provinces, 
^nd, indeed, the Mediterranean sea. 
This may be considered a modern city, 
as it has lately only, risen into emi- 
nence. Aleppo is here meant, the 
ancient Chalybon, of small note. It 
is now the second in the empire of thfe 
Grand Seignior, and contains about 
two hundred and fifty thousand inha*- 
bitants. It is said to be even on the 
increase, has manufactures of silk, and 
rich caravans from Bagdad and Bas- 
€ora arrive in it with the riches of 
India. European consuls reside in it 
to take care of the mercantile interests 
of their several nations. The country 
oround it, however, is nearly desolate. 
CkarJes. Only observe how punc- 
^^'^ tlje Taffk$ are at tfetevt Aevoi'tvMv^ I 
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Whenever the hour arrives, they in- 
stantly repeat the prescribed prayers, 
let them be where they may, and in 
the very bustle and toil of travelling. 
— They perform the customary ablu- 
tions also, and I have observed, that 
when we are surrounded with sand 
only, and can procure no water, they . 
employ the sand to purify themselves, 
which, it seems, is jn such cases al- 
lowed as a substitute. In some way 
or other they perform their duty. 
Nothing induces them to neglect it* 

Mother. So far, they are certainly 
worthy of imitation, and put Chris- 
tians^ who have a pui'er religion, to 
shame. Neglect of duty, for slight 
excuses, is very reprdiensible, and 
gives rise to many ill consequences. 
From neglecting, we soon come to 
abandon, reijgious obaetvwv^^v ^^^ssssf^ 

h3 
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habit of every good practice should 
not be intermitted if possible. Its 
force will become weaker, and its 
power will, in time, be entirely lost. 
Many young* people hare ghen up 
religion, by suffering something at first 
only occasionally to divert them from 
the strictness which, under the gentle 
direction of their parents, they wil- 
lingly and gladly observed. By de- 
grees, every trifling thing hte served 
to withdraw their attention; till at 
last they have quite gone off into total 
Carelessness and indifibrence. 

EHza. Some of these people seem 
to be particularly devout, especially 
those with green turbansw They are 
called shereft ? 

Father. That color is worn, as an 
especial privilege, by the descendants 
xyf Mahomet. Many, if not? most of 
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tlS^e rtien, are mere pretenders to that 
respected distinction. Their extraor- 
dinary shew of devotion is to be con- 
demned, for ostentation of religion is 
Worse than any other. It is contrary 
tb the very nature of it ; for religion 
teaches humility. — There is much rea- 
son to fear that some at least of these 
people are something worse than osten* 
tatious, which is no more than a prcrof 
of erroneous judgment. I fear there 
are among them persons who are mere 
hypocrites, pretender^, who wish to 
obtain the applause of men for ivf^ 
terested and selfiSh purposes. — While 
.you are exact in the humble and nrf- 
obtrusive observance of reli^ousr duty-, 
do not lose your true dignity hy miflf- 
placed display; and, especially, pro^- 
serve the integrity of your hearts %y 
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rep^ng the very approach of hjr* 
pocrisy* 

XMcy. The exclamation which they 
sometimes utter, << God is God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet," is surely a 
Strange mixture of truth and false^ 
hood, — error I should say. 

Mother. I am glad you correct 
yourself, dear Lucy I We dhpuld not 
fipeak of the opinions of others in 
harsh terms^ though they may greatly 
di£Eer-from our own,, as those of Mar 
bometans certainly do. It is a suffir- 
cient unhappiness to them tiaat they 
mistd^ on important points* In the 
mean time, you see that we have rear 
son. to. hope that they who err most 
widely, in. some things,, yet receive 
some very important truths* • That 
jc»irt of the exclamation, <^ God is 
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God/' is a noble truth which can 
never be ahaken. The other, ** Ma- 
homet is the prophet df God/* -t^gy 
firmly believe, while we think it to- 
tally unfounded. The claims of Ma- 
hornet, on the very first blush, appear 
to be false. He and his followers pro^ 
fessed to have a right to use force and 
the sword to propagate tbeir faith. 
This does not look much like truth.— ^ 
It is true that Christians also have too 
often acted on the same principle. 
But their religion expressly condemns 
them for it. They were more its ene* 
mies than friends. — Besides, Mahomet 
did not attempt to.bring proof of hit! 
being a prophet, except his own as- 
sertion. A prophet must prove that 
he is one by miracles. Nothing else 
will do. In this Mahomet failed^ and 
h therehre no prophet. 
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^ We have now arrived at Tyre, hav- 
ing passed Sidon and other cities of 
npte» in ancient times, but now of 
small consideration. This place can 
no longer be called a city ; it is in 
Phoenicia, which needs not to be dis- 
tinguished from Palestine, compre- 
hending the country hence to the 
borders of Egypt. — The ruins of Pal- 
myra, which we have passed at some 
distance on our left, are yet to be 
seen, and excite the wonder of tra- 
vellers, on account of the profusion of 
sculptured marble of the greatest 
beauty and most exquisite workman- 
ship, which is scattered over a great 
extent of ground. Queen Zenobia 
reigned here in great glory, and had 
the great scholar and critic, Longinus, 
for her prime minister. — This heroic 
princess was conquered anil taken ^ri- 
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goner by the Roman Emperor Aufe- 
lian, who with unmanly vanity made 
her to follow, as a captive, his tri- 
umphal entry into Rome. Palmyra is 
called in the Bible Tadmor in the wil- 
derness, and was founded by Solomon, 
King of Israel. — More to the south 
are the ruins of Balbec, called also 
Heliopolis, or the city of the sun, of 
which little is known,though its remains 
are truly magnificent. — Thus, cities 
and empires' rise only to fall, and to 
shew by their ruins the instability of 
earthly grandeur ! Others rise instead 
of them to experience a similar &te. 
Happy, if they learn humility from 
the lesson afforded by those that went 
before them ! 

Having now a little leisure, let us 
pay a visit to Damascus, while l\v^ ^:^' 
ravan is halting on tkie \iot\«J^ ^. 
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Palestine.— This i» a very anoient city. 
Here the kings of Syria, before the 
Macedonian government, held their 
court. Here also the caliphs of the 
race of Omyiah fixed their residence. 
— rThe Caliphs were kings, successors 
of Maliomet. Caliph means successor. 
Tf'he name is no longer u§ed, as none 
of the Mahometan princes pretend to 
be of the &mily of the prophet, which 
is necessary to intitJe them to that 
appellation. — When this city was the 
seat ^f . the Caliphate, it was filled 
with extraordinary riches and magni- 
ficence. The account is like a fairy 
t^^-r-Aftex the family of Abbas, who 
i^^e ^called Abbasides, obtained the 
Caliphate, the seat of empire was re^ 
moyed -taBagdad, on the Tigris, where 
a .greater maguificeuce, if possible, 
pifey^fi^ Th^y w^a paixpxvi of learn* 
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iog, which gave additional lustre to 
the splendor of their throne and ca-. 
pital* If you recollect, the Arabian 
Nights speak often of Bagdad, and par- 
ticularly of the Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid ; and the representation there 
given is considered as made with great 
fidelity, and to be an exact portrait of 
the truth. — ^Damascus, on the removal 
of the Caliphate, declined, but it is 
still a great city, about the third in 
the empire of the Sultan. It is the 
• seat of a Pacha, or Turkish governor, 
and- his may be considered as the first 
government under the emperor of Con- 
stantinople in all Asia. Caravans firom 
Bagdad and Bassora come to it with 
Indian commodities that are brought 
up the Persian Gulf; and it has a 
considerable commerce with the Me- 
:4iterranean. This also is a citj^ of the 
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Turks that seems to increase in pros* 
perity. The country around it, as 
usual, in the Turkish provinces, is in 
a state of desolation* 



PART V. 

8ieg« of Tyxt fay Ndmcbadiitayir and Alex« 
aod^r i Cmalty of Ibe Uitl^ ; 4ei«nred not to 
be called Gre^tt 

Tyre, in the neighbourhood of which 
our caravan remains, can scarcely be 
sidd to exist. The ^ very site of the 
ancient city is unknown. In the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
who besieged it for years and at last 
took it. Tyre stood on the continent, 
on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
When the victor gained possession of 
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a rains which he had made, he he- 
ld a new city, already builfe * on an 
md at a little distance, which he 
spaired to obtain. The people, du- 
ig the si^^, with indefatigable in- 
stry, h^ provided for themselves 
is retreat from the victor's fury. 
The Tyrians were a most indus- 
ous and ingenious people, whose 
mmerce was most extensive. The 
»lth and skill arising from this source 
abl^ them to elude all the efforts 
the tyrant of Babylon, although 
eir numbers, confined within the 
Jls of a city, could not prevent him, 
Ih the myriads that obey^ his com- 
md, from capturing the seat of their 
((Bperity on the main land. Their 
and proved to them the means of 
Ivation, and they arose in it to in- 
ei^ed prosperity. 

I 2 
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^But their insular* situation proved 
insufficient against the superior address 
and courage of the Macedonians. 
Alexander, without the least provo- 
cation given him, except- what his 
mortified pride suggested, attacked the 
new city with a violence and perse- 
verance that overcame a resistance al- 
most unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 

' The Tynans offered him their fiiend- 
stiip, which might have proved of the 
greatest service. They sent him a 
golden crown in acknowledgment of 
his ascendancy. But Alexander sought 
for dominion and not alliance. He 
demanded leave to enter their city, 
under pretence of paying' his devo- 
tions to Hercules, whom the Tynans 
adored above all their other &lse dei- 
^ties. Suspecting with reason the mo- 
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tives of the eooqueror, and not wiUiag 
to endanger the. liberty and independ- 
ence of theif country, they refiised to 
comply* They chose to risk all hit 
vengeance, and to peri^ under the 
i^ns.of their ccmntry, i^ther than vO^ 
luntarily to rabaiit to riavery. But 
dieir resoluti<«>hpweverher^i$yprov^ 
t^ir total destrattion« 

Fi^digies of skiU and valor were^ 

performediv on eack »dew Akxaihles 

joined the continent to the Iriand,^ witb 

a perseverance and labor ihU, alatost 

tltaeeA belief* The g^ves of Mount 

labanuB anad the 9uin$ of old Tyre^ 

Hihich Nebuehadnezzar had destroy^ 

ed, were laid under contfibutiott 

br aiat6(riala. The Tyrtans, ai»d atiU 

Mre the seiEly demolished repeatedly 

W work when it sewned oa the veige 

\ foneiwioii* U was as ofteii< we* 

IS 
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commenced^ and at last enabled the 
conqueror of Darius to add the city^ 
of Tyre to . his conquests. Most of 
the womcQ and children had been al- 
ready sent to Carthage, a colony of 
Tyre. The Sidohians rescued and 
concealed many thousands of the 
wretched inhabitants from the fury of. 
the captors. The rest were massacred 
in the assault, except about two thou- 
sand, and the magnificent city, with 
all its wealth and beauty, was given up . 
to the flames. 

Lucjf. Except about two thousand? 
What became of theni ? Surely Alexan- 
der shewed them every mark of favor 
for their gallant resistance ? 

Father. No, Lucy! The king of 
Macedon in this, as well as in many 
other instances, shewed that he had 
no title to the- name of Greek ; that 
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a tyrant's revenge feels no restraint 
£rom honor or humanity; and that 
the generosity which served to veil 
over his injustice and ambition has 
been extolled beyond its merits, while 
the instances of its failure have not 
been sufficiently considered. Two 
thousand lyrians were cfticified along 
the shore, an everlasting monument 
of Macedonian barbarity. This vaunt- 
ed conqueror had not elevation of 
mind sufficient to appreciate the worth 
of a fallen enemy, or to value that 
patriotism which induces men to de- 
vote their lives rather than see their 
country subdued by foreign force. 

Charles. How came it that this Al- 
exander has been caUed, ^^ the Great ?V 

Father. He was a great warrior and 
great conqueror; and such qualities 
izzle the knaimiation of mankind. 
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They see not that, in truth, sueh are 
curses on earth employed by God to 
execute punishment on guilty nations. 
Alexander might have been truly great 
had not bis education inspired him 
with ambition and eorvupted his^ heart. 
The precepts of Aristotle,/ one of his 
tutors, did not sufficiently aim at re- 
straining his immoderate love of glory ; 
at least t&ey were uitable ta coufiter- 
act the example of unpr}nei|ded ambi^ 
titon set l^ his &tiier,> the insidious 
iesBons of bis other preceptors, and 
the sta(i0«L in which: he was^ placed^ 
aft heir to* a potent anid rising mcmai?- 
chy*. He had naturally many great 
qBaHties,^ which scnnetimes displayed 
tilemsekecL. Blit justiee and w n^ 
judgment of his chsMactet will remem- 
hat that Aleiaaadef attacked Darius 
iptthouii ptovwatiait}!*--^afc he puD- 
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sued him with relentless obstinacy ; — 

that he trembled with superstition, 

and was a slave to omens ; — that he 

lost his dignity even in the opinion of . 

the Macedonians by pretending that 

he was the son of Jupiter Ammon ; — 

that he crucified the brave Tyrians 

who ought to have inspired him, if he 

had the least nobleness of feeling, with 

esteem and admiration ; — that he was 

yuilty of other shocking cruelties, be- 

ides filling the world with devastation 

s a conqueror j— that he indulged in 

te odious vice of intoxication, and 

IS a subject to ungovernable rage, 

\ich led him to destroy his most 

hful officers and friends, and, in 

event, occasioned his own prema- 

death. The virtues of Alexander 

« 

never overbalance these vices and 
IS. They were mere luminous 
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spots in his character. His vices form 
the general portrait, which is, to the 
eye of reason and humanity, a mass 
" with darkness on the face of it." 

Mother. It seems to me that the 
£tte of the Tyrians was hard, after 
displaying so much ability, and valor^ 
and patriotism ? 

Father. I hope that sufficient moral 
severity has been inflicted on Alexan- 
der in what has been already said. 
Tlie talents, and prowess, and attach* 
ment to their country, of the Tyrians, 
have also been strongly described. 
They had even a just cause, and the 
Macedonian was an unprincipled ag- 
gressor in attacking them. But the 
Divine Beii^ seems to have had other 
designs than to succeed the just cause, 
or to confound the unrighteous de- 
signs of the oppressor. Nay, as it ' 
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happens in other instances, the op 
pressed were subdued, and their enemy 
was made triumphant. We can not 
always say "why it should be so. It is 
enough for us to know that ^^ the 
judge of the whole earth doeth righte- 
ously/^ — But we can sometimes pene- 
trate into his designs, and see the 
justice of his conduct. — In this ia« 
stance, we knbw, from history, that 
the Tyrians were become proud and 
corrupt, carryit^ misery ancl davety 
into remote countries whither they 
extended their commerce. They were 
ripe for the terrible visitatiofi that 
overwhelmed them. It may be consi- 
dered as mtrcifiil in God to employ . 
unrighteous men in punishing ludl 
nations as have incurred his disfuea- 
sure ; Ibr such a service might hiuilen 
tiie hearts of good men \i thfy were 
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employed in accomplishing, it. — The 
Tynans, for their pride and for their 
vices, fully deserved the sufferings 
which they endured ; and Alexander, 
because he sought only his own wicked 
ends, which, he. promoted by wicked 
means, met with his punishment also, 
being cut off in the flower of his age 
and in the midst of his career of 
devastation, without securing to his 
posterity his vast and destructive con- 
quests. A righteous Providenpe deals 
justice to all ; though; it makes the 
wicked its instruments and servants, 
they do not escape the consequences 
which their own evil designs amply 
merit. " He makes the wrath of man 
to praise him,'' but overwhelms that 
wrath with confusion in the end. 

Lttey. Well, I shall never think 
of' conquerors without horror. What 
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miseries do they not occasion? and 
they are, at last, designed themselves 
for punishment, in spite of all their 
fiJse glory. When will the world be- 
come virtuous, so that there may be 
no wicked nations to be punished, 
and no wicked tyrants to punish 
them ? ' ' 

' Mother. When the. peaceful reli- 
gion of the gospel shall have its fiill 
influence ; .when men shall know and 
fear God. . 
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PART VI. 

Route resumed; Judea; St. John D' Acre, and 
Sir Sidney Smith; Si^^ of Gaza; Betis drag- 
ged after Alexander's chariot. 

We now set out on our journey once 
more after having indulged ourselves 
in .reflections on the fate of Tyrc»— 
The land of Canaan, or Judea, now 
receives us. All this coast, to the 
borders of Egypt, was anciently called 
Phoenicia and Palestine, and the mo- 
derns call the sea on our right hand, 
or the end of the Mediterranean, the 
Levant. 

The country of the children of 
Israel deserves our observation. It is 
now almost a waste, with a few miser- 
able inhabitants, though it was once 
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^f a land flowii^ with milk and honey.'* 
Such 19 the effect of the despotism of 
the Turks. — In Europe, we saw how 
every country flourished as it was 
more or less free and enlightened. 
But tliere, except perhaps in Russia, 
tyranny no where existed in the same 
degree as in the Ottoman dominions, 
irhefe property wd Kfe are sported 
with at the wanton will of the gover* 
aoi& There, therefore, such devas- 
tations and misery as we see here do 
Bot occur. 

The events in the history of the 
Jewish land to« which we shall advert 
are the following.^ — It was peopled by 
the descendants of Abraham under 
the immediate protection of God, as 
we read in the Bible. To this end, 
nmny miracles were wrought by the 

K 2 
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hand of Moses and Joshua. — Under 
king David and king Solomon, the 
whole was subdued. The first esta-^ 
blished the metropolis of the king- 
dom at Jerusalem ; and the second 
built there the famous temple. — In 
the reign of his son, the kingdom was 
divided into two parts ; and in pro- 
cess of time, the twelve . tribes were 
carried captive into the land of i the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, in the 
vicinity of the Euphrates and Tigris* 

So many of them, however, were 
restored by Cyrus the Great,* as to be- 
come once more a powerful people. 
Their temple was rebuilt, and the wor- 
ship of God was re-established. There 
is scarcely any event like the captivity 
and restoration of the Jews, which were 
designed to cure them of idolatry \ . to 
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preserve in the world the knowledge 
of God; and to prepare the way for 
the appearance of Jesus Christ. 

Here the gospel was preached by 
Jesus and his apostles^ and hence it 
wQtft spread into all die world. — Ae- 
confing to< the prediction of Christy 
the Jewish state was totally destroyed 
by tjie Romans, under Titos, liie son 
of Vespasian the Roman emperor; 
Jennalem was taken and sacked ;. and 
Ae temple was poUisted and demelisiii- 
ed. The Jews weie tlken dispersed 
amoB^ idt iMlions of the worl^ and 
have Uved in a state c^ disperaimi and 
widumt a country. The &ct 19 yeiy 
eaLtfaAidinairy,. and many think liiat 
ibey are pranrr?ed wiidiout admixture 
W(ith other pscqpfey in order to acconh 
piiah some gxesl purposen^ and events^ 

K 3 
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— perhaps, they .may be once, more- 
restored to their ancient inherit- 
ance. 

The Arabians, followers of M^ 
hornet, subduedJudea from the Greek, 
emperors, and the Christians of Eu- 
rope, in .what is called the middle age, 
attempted to wtest ifie holy dty and 
holy sepulchre from them* They even 
succeeded for a while, and erected> 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem ; 
but were at last expelled, after much 
contest a;nd. bloodshed. Their under- 
taking was called, ^' the Crusade/' 
and they, " Crusaders," because their 
banner was a crojss, and they thought 
themselves contending for the cross of 
Christ. — In all this country, there are 
now but few inhabitajiits, some of 
them wandering Arabs, and a very 
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smaU number are Christians, living 
like hermits or in monasteries. 

One place, on the sea, deserves to 
be mentioned, before we come to 
Gaza, which will furnish us with an* 
anecdote of Alexander, whose route 
we are as yet pursuing. — Acra, or St. 
Jean D'Acre, was a general ren- 
dezvpus for the crusaders, and re- 
mained long in theii: hands. Some 
years ago, after Bonaparte hi^d pos- 
session of Eg3rpt, he marched against 
Acse. He made many furious assaults 
on it in! vain. A Turkish Pacha, of 
ihe name of • Dgezzar, or the butcher, - 
which he richly deserved for his 
abominable cruelties, defended it sue- 
gessfiilly, assisted by a handftil of 
English under the command of Sir 
Sidney Smith. The re^ustani^e was 
very g^dlaBt, :and its success pre-^ 
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vented Bonaparte from gaining po&> 
session of Syria, and perhaps of Asia 
Minor. Had he effected that object, 
be might, at this daj, be the monarch 
of Syria and Egypt instead of eio- 
peror of France. You may question 
whether he may not be thankful tot 
his disappointment. It might have 
been better for Europe if he had been 
confined to the east and to the Maho» 
metans, who would have preived no 
very pleasant friends to him. 

As we are arrived at Gaza, the story 
respecting Alexander must be now 
told.-— Betis, a &ithfiil and able general 
pf Darius, was governor of this town, 
and defended it biavely.9-^The king^ 
stacked it with consummate ability, 
and with a personal; intrepidity bar- 
c)«ring OB rashness* . He was repeated^.. 
1^ woundedi dming the fliegtk His 
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fortune and genius prevailed against 
the governor; the place was under- 
mined, and Betis fell into the hands of 
the victor^ who was full of rage because 
he had been wounded in the attempt. 
What an unworthy feeling ! — Whgn 
the Persian general was introduced to 
the proud and wrathful monarch , the 
latter, ^th unmanly insult, threatened 
him, not with death only, but with 
death by every invention of torture 
that could be exercised towards a pri- 
soner. Betis eyed the king with con- 
scious superiority, but deigned not to 
answer a - word to the taunts of his 
wretched conqueror. " Do you see,** 
said Alexander to those who surround- 
ed him, " do you see his obstinacy ? 
Do you observe his silence? Has he 
bent the knee? Has one word of sup- 
plication escaped him ? I will, however. 
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subdue this silence, Betis ! If I can 
do nothing else, I will interrupt it by 
thy groans/*— His rage now was con- 
verted into perfect madness. He or-> 
dered thongs to be drawn through. the 
ankles of this honorable sol^er^ ati4 
he dragged him after his chariot romgd^ 
the city. Sprung, as he said, from 
Achilles, whom Homer has. r^psenl* 
ed as serving the body qf the noblei 
Hector in the same manner, he btesth 
ed that he was imitating his exao^ks : 

Charles. What an inglorious transf 
action ! Betis was the great man ; hift 
outrageous enemy was truly Alemnder. 
the little. He must be considered^ iS 
the greatest, at the same time, " the 
basest, meanest, of mankind/' 

KUza. Oh, what a cruel maa alsp 
was Alexander! I hoped that after 
murdering the two thousand Tyrians, 
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we should have heard that shame and 
remorse for that deed had reformed 
him. But this action, which afforded 
the finest opportunity for displaying 
magnanimity and generosity, for which 
he is celebrated, has disgusted me en- 
tirely. I wish to hear no more of so 
unprincipled and dishonorable a hero. 

Father. Some palliation of Alex- 
mnder's conduct may be urged from 
the manners of his times, and from his 
want of right principles of religion. 
But, in fact, religion has little to do 
iRFith oonquttors, and no manners, no 
want of leBgian^ can save from disr 
gniat and exaoration the man, who so 
CfiMlly abased and deiMxoyed the brave 
and ttif«rtutiate Bttis^ 
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PART VII. 

Arabia Petrsa; Coast of the Red Sea ; Arrival 

at Mecca. 

Let us now lay in a stock of patience 
for our tedious journey through the 
barren sands of the Stony Arabia. In 
this desert, the children of Israel, in 
their passage from Egypt to Canaan, 
spent forty years, and here, tt^e shall 
spend many days. Extraorxlinary pre- 
parations are now necessary, as we 
have almost an uninhabited couDtr^r 
before us of manyhundiied miles. Wa- 
ter, especially, in large . quantities, 
must be laid in, for which many camels 
are provided, and. large skina, or lea- 
ther bags. 

Eliza. See, what quantities of wa- 
ter the camels drink 1 I do not think 
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that I have observed them drinkmg so 
long and so much in all the journey. 

Father. The camel, by having a 
very large stomach, and several divi- 
sionsin it, is able to take in water suf- 
ficient to serve him for a day or two. 
These camels have performedi this pil- 
^ grimage before, and some think that 
they have sagacity enough to remem- 
,ber that there is a great scarcity of 
water in the desolate country that lies 
before us, and tiiat we may sometimes 
go for days without any supply but 
what they carry. On this account, it 
is observed that they drink largely 
when an abundance is ofiered. 
: Lucy* Are there any lions in these 
countries ? 

. Mother. No j very few are ever 
seen ,on the western side of the Eu- 
phrates. The horse is the glory of 

VOL. III. I4 
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Arabia^ ivhich furnishes the finest 
breed ifi the world. The camel, also, 
is common in all these countries^ and 
the Arabs call him the ship of the de- 
serf. In Arabia, all have but one 
bunch on their backs. 

The Red Sea ends in two gulfs which 
are of unequal length. We shall leave 
that of Sue2 fax on our right hand. 
Near it are Mount Horeb, and Mount 
Sinai, from which God delivered the 
Law of Moses to the people of Israel. 
It is said that there are Some Christian 
monasteries on one or both of them, 
and the monks contrive to subsist, 
notwithstanding the plundering dispo- 
"Tittefr-smd bigotry of the Arabs that 
rove about them. 

Our course is towards the gulf called, 
the Elanitic Odlfi On that was dit«- 
iited Eifiong-bca:, frdm which the dblpl 
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of Solomon set out for the g(Ad of 
Qphir. 

^liza. Where is Ophir, mamma ? 

Mother. It is uncertain J but most 
probably in India, somewhere . below 
Bombay, though that country furnishes 
but little gold in the present day. Some, 
however, suppose that it was in Africa. 
It is very certain that articles orindian 
produce have been much coveted by 
the nations of the west from very early 
timei^ and that a trade with India 
through the Red Sea has subsisted trom 
time immemorial. 

Having passed the top of this gulf, 
we shall proceed by its side, or near 
to it, till we arrive at Mecca. Thi$ 
part of Arabia is called FeUx, or the 
Happy. From the Red Sea we shall 
be distant sometimes a day 'sjourney^ 
but often less. 

L 2 
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The country, in the province of 
Hedjaz, becomes more cultivated, and 
some towns of no great consequence 
occun Our number is become very 
large, as we have joined the caravan, 
from Africa, which passes by Suez. 
Water is now to be found sometimes 
in running streams, which, however, 
are lost in the sands before they can 
reach the sea. 

Near the Red Sea are Hawr, or 
Haura, and Yambo, and Jidda, a. con- 
siderable port almost in the same lati- 
tude with Mecca. In the inland part 
where we are travelling, there is no 
place worth mentioning, till we arrive 
at Medina. — From the flight of Maho- 
met thither from Mecca, whose inha- 
bitants sought to kill him on his pre- 
tending to be a prophet, the Mahome- 
tan aera commences, which is called 
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^egira, or the Flight, by which they 
date, as we 4o by. the year of out 
Lord. In Medina, Mahomet was bu- 
ried, and his tomb is there . stiU pre- 
served. 

The pilgrims must pay their respect 
to the tomb, and we are arrived at 
Medina,, which, however, is an incon-i 
siderable place compared with Euro- 
pean' cities, though it be now fiUed bj^ 
the travellers of the caravans. 

The stories about loadstones suspend- 
ing the coffin of Mahomet in the air 
in a mosque at Medina, are £ilae, mere 
inventions. It is extremely unjust, and 
extremely uselim^ to try to blacken 
&ose who. diffin* from us^ by &bricationa 
at the expense, of truth. The trutiii 
caa support itself^ and needs no sucb 
aid&} and the evil of slanderous talm 
"ilslLal last && CD theii^ invefitossw 

L 3 
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We are once more moving forward, 
but see nothing remarkable to excite 
our attention, except that these Arabs 
appear much more civil, more rich, 
and more liberal, than those of the 
desert, and even thau the Turks. 
There is more cultivation among them, 
and the sure effect of cultivation is 
freedom from bigotry. Be assured that 
a bigot is a vulgar person, though he 
may be very rich; and even greats as 
the term goes. 

At last, after, having travelled near 
two hundred miles from Medina, we 
are at our journey's end. We are ar- 
rived at. the holy Caaba, a temple held 
in veneration before the time; of the 
prophet, but. in increased veneration 
among his followers, who turn their 
faces towaids it when they say their: 
prayers. Mecca was his birth-place. 
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and he set the example of extraordi- 
nary homage to its revered temple. 

Let us thank God for -the safety of 
every enterprise we undertake, and tor 
every hour of our lives. .We have been 
travelling, indeed, at Home^ while our 
fancy has traversed the greatest part of 
the Sultan's empire in Asia. But we 
have never been exempt from the help- 
lessness of mortality, or the want of 
divine protection. Let devout grati- 
tude to him " in whose hand our breath 
is," have plaee in our hearts under 
every circuifistance. 
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tOl/'AOE FROM 6ASS0RA TO CANTON 

IN CHINA. 



PART I. 

Short view of Persia and Arabia ; Coai ting Run 
from the Gulf to Bombay. 

^AviNa taken advantage of the retum 
home of the caravan c^ Bassora firon 
Mecca, we have spent an agreeable 
time at this city among our country- 
men, and other hospitable people here. 
•—This is a considerable and very flou- 
rishing city, carrying on a great trade 
with India by the Persian Gulf. Per- 
sia also iuniishes it with silks ; and ca- 
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ravans convey the merchandise thus 
collected into the cities of the Turkish"!^ 
empire, and to the Mediterranean^^* - 

Persia is now divided into vario'a»i 
principalities, and the people profess' 
generally the Mahometan religion^ with 
some differences from the tenets of the 
Arabiatis and Turks. The monarchs 
have, or at least had, the titles of Shah 
and Sophi, — Some years ago, a most 
bloody tyrant reigned over most parts 
of the country. He was, at first, called 
Thamas Kouii Khan, and assumed the 
name of Nadir Shah. This man pass-' 
ed, with a great army, from Ispahan 
to Delhi, andj after practising the 
greatest cruelties in the Mogul empire 
of India, of which Delhi was the capi- 
tal, returned with a vast booty, the 
principal part of which, however, he 
lost, or wasted, in his retreat. — ^Alex- 
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2M^der, with his Macedonians, could 
Qot penetrate so far as this merciless 
barbq^rian. — Since his time, there does 
Qpt seem to have been any settled go-* 
veropient, but di^erei^t districts submit^ 
tf> the sway Qf various independent 
princes. 

In Persiagi and near the great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, the race of mail 
began, and from thence, afler the flood, 
it spread to people the whole earth.— ? 
Here, in succession, subsisted the A^ 
Syrian, the Babylonian, and Persiat\ 
empires.— On their ruin^ was founde4 
the Syrian empire of the Macedonian 
kings. — After them, arose the Parthi* 
ans, whom the Romans failed to sub- 
due.— Here, also, was the empire of 
the Caliph sf, with Bagdad on the Tigris 
for the capital of those descended from 
Abbas. 
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Ninus founded the Assjriaii empire; 
"^Of Semiramis, his widow, and the 
founder of Babylon, the accounts aro 
often fitbulous, but she seems to have 
been an illustrious prineess.-'-^Sardana^ 
palus, one of her successors, was a 
monster of luxury and intemperance^ 
and is accounted the last of his race^ 
and of the Assyrian monarchs.^ — ^The 
Babylonish empire has been rendered 
famous, by the genius, and power, and 
madness of Nebuchadnezzar, the con^ 
^ueror of Tyre and the enslaver of the 
Jews. — Cyrus, by the subversion of 
this empire, established that of the 
Persians, \dio reigned from Egypt to 
like Caspian Sea, and from the Helles^ 
pont to the Indusf. Their territories 
irtM difhied into ppoyinees, govemedr 
lijr as maAy prikicdy Idf ds, or Satraps.*^ 
Attsmder sttbibied Datitut, the last 0i 
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the- successors of Cyrus, . and was suc- 
ceeded in this part of his conquests by 
one of his generals, Seleucus, who car- 
riedihis arms far into India, and began 
what came to be denominated ^ the Sy- 
rian empire, or kingdom. — Under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, one of its kings, 
the Jews were most cruelly persecuted, 
till by their valor they became inde- 
pendent. 

* Zoroaster was a prince of Bactria, 
and the founder of a sect, which is not' 
yet quite annihilated. But the ancient 
history of the eastern parts of Persia is 
involved in almost total obscurity , which 
is the case with respects to it at this 
day. The : accounts, preserved are 
merely sufficient to raise oiir curiosity, 
^without satisfying it ^ It is represented 
that Zoroaster taught, that the world 
is governed by. two principles, the prin- 
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ciple of good and the principle of evil, 
the one immaterial, and the otiier ma** 
terial, or matter itself. 

The Persians of the present timed 
are more tolerant than the Turks ; and 
Christians and Jews are numerous in 
this country, especially towards the 
Persian gulf. But Mahometans never 
fail to prove themselves under the in* 
fluence of the bigotry and arrogance 
inspired by their faith. The miserably 
devotees, who pay their adoration tQ 
some fire issuing from the ground at 
Baku, in Persia, which they esteem 
sacred, and visit with extreme hazard^ 
are persecuted mth unrel^^nting crudty. 
Their usual name is Guebres, and tb^ 
seem to be a most simple and innocent, 
though most mistaken race. 

It is now time to set out on our voy- 
age» which commences #a the Ferataa 

vou in. H 
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Gulf, into which the united streams of 
the Euphrates and Tigris are discharged^ 
Alexander's admiral, Nearchus, arrived 
in this arm of the sea in. safety, after 
passing the ocean between it and the 
mouth of the Indus. . His voyage has 
been denominated the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea. One of those things 
which surprised the Greeks was the 
tide, of which they were ignorant, and 
which does not take place in the Medi- 
terranean. 

As we sail down to the Indian Ocean, 
we have Arabia on bur right hand. In 
it Mahomet was born, at the city of 
Mecca, which we have visited. That 
city and this peniijsiila were the scene 
of his preaching tind warlike exploits. 
There he laid the foundation of a 
mighty empire, now divided into seve- 
ral parts ; there also he established by 
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fire and sword a more potent dominion 
over the minds and consciences of 
men. 

The Arabians are said to be descend- 
ed from Ishmael, son of Abraham/ 
though there is reason to believe that 
Arabia was inhabited «oonen — In it 
lived the Queen of Sheba, or Queen of 
the south, who went to hear the wisdom 
of. Solomon. — This people boast that 
they have never been conquered by any 
foreign power. — The southern part of 
it lies beyond the tropic of Cancer, and 
is very hot. Arabia Deserta, or Ara- 
bia the Deserted, Ijes towards the Eu- 
phrates, and in our journey from- Mec- 
ca to Bassora we passed a considerable 
part of it. — Arabia, besides those al- 
ready recorded, has some considerable 
cities near the sea, particularly Mocha 
not fex from the Strait of Babelmandel 

M 2 
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on the Red Sea, Mascat below the 
Persian Gul^ and Ormus, an island 
and city situated just beyond th^ nar- 
row part which joins that gulf to the 
*2ndian Ocean. 

It is our intention to coast along the 
shore of Persia to the mouth of the 
Indus, after the manner of the ancients. 
Nothing, however, presents itself that 
is worthy of much observation. We 
meet with no Persian commerce, for 
this people, from time immemoria], 
under every form of government, have 
abstained from all connection with the 
sea, and entertained an aversion to na- 
vigation. 

The Indus empties itself by sevei^al 
inouths, like the Ganges, and many 
other large rivers. The tide runs into 
it with extraordinary violence, making 
what is called a bore^ or a swell of un- 
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common height, which must be avoid- 
ed with care, or it will overwhelm in 
its torrent the largest ships. The 
Ganges exhibits a similar phaenomenon, 
exciting, the wonder even of those who 
are well acquainted with the tide in 
other regions. • 

. But we must not spend our time in 
entering \he gulf of the Indus, nor 
that of Cambaya more to the souths 
but . shall proceed straight to Bombay, 
on the west side of the peninsula of 
Hither India. At Bombay the English 

have one of their chief Indian settle- 

^, ■ ■ • • • . . . . 

ments, the next^^n importance after 
that of Calcutta on a branch of the 
Ganges. This coast was known to the 
ancients, whp carried on a commerce 
with this country from the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs. 
Here we shall refresh ourselves, and 

M 8 
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dismiss our ship on a voyage round 
cape Comorin; meaning ourselves to 
proceed by land to meet it in Bengal. 
In Bombay, which is built on an island,, 
we shall meet with some of our coan- 
trymen, whose society cannot fiiil to 
be agreeable to us after spending nearly 
the whole year among people differing 
from us in language, in manners, and 
in religion. 

We begin to feel that, though it be 
now winter, we are in a warm climate. 
But man accommodates himself to heat 
and cold better than most other animals, 
if he will exercise patience. It is a 
great advantage, and shews us how 
merciful God is to mankind, and how 
deserving of their gratitude and obe- 
dience. 
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PART II. 

Bombay ; Island of Elephanta ; Hindoo Idolatry. 

Ouji countrymen here treat us with 
great hospitality. It is hard to say 
which are most pleased; — ^they with 
receiving visitors from the British isle, 
•—or we, at finding again those who 
speak our language, and entertain man- 
ners and feelings similar to our own. 
We ask questions of one another, re-^ 
specting Britain and its affiurs, as if we 
had recently left it. But since they 
and we have quitted that dear land, 
many important events have probacy 
happened, mi it will be long before 
we can receive their history. 

"The English here naturally wonder 
at }3m curtosity which has induced us 
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to wander to and fro on the earth. 
They can scarcely comprehend the mo- 
tives that actuate us. Thus to seek 
knowledge of countries and nations 
with such toil and inconvenience, and 
without the least prospect of profit ! — 
In our turn, we are surprised that men 
should voluntarily resign their homes 
and connections, and endure the hard- 
ships and diseases of a burning climate, 
for the sake of gain ^ to make a At- 
tune, which, on their return, they will 
scarcely know how to enjoy! A broken 
constitution, old age, foygetfiilness of 
the manners of their own nation» these 
will leave them but ill qualified for resi- 
dence in Britain, and for association 
with its citizens. But they must take 
their own course, and we will pursue 
ours. 

This town is situated on an island of 
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its own name, which was given to it 
by the Portuguese, who ceded it to 
the English as a part €>£ the portion 
of their Infanta, married to > our 
Charles II. We have corrupted their 
Bona Baiuj or Good Harbour, into 
Bombay. 

Not &T from this place, are two 
islands, Salset and Elephanta, in which, 
especially in the latter, there are sub- 
terranean temples, which we must vi- 
sit. There are others similar in various 
places, especially at EUora, at some 
distance inland, which, however, must 
be distinguished from that near the 
mouth of the river Kristna, on the 
coast of Coromandel. 
-> What monstrous figures are these! 
They are designed to represent the In- 
dian fdhe gods, of whom three are in 
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particular estimation, Brahma, Vishnou j 
and Shiva. 

Eliza. Gods ! Papa ; and images of 
gods ! Are we not told that there is one 
<Jod only, and that we should not make 
any graven images, or likenesses of 
Him ? Is not God invisible ? 

Fatlier. My dear child, it is an in- 
conceivable happiness which . we pos- 
sess that we are brought to the know- 
ledge of God, being taught by Himself 
in the Scriptures. No man hath seen 
God at any time ; none have heard his 
voice, or seen his shape. But these 
people, though the eternal power and 
Godhead of the Almighty are clearly 
understood from the works of his hands, 
have either made very little use, or a 
bad use, of their res^son. They have 
adopted fantastic fancies, which induce 
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them to imagine that there are various 
divinities belonging to the air, earth, 
sea, rivers, mountains. — Such is the 
ignorance that prevails every where, 
when men have not the benefit of di\ine 
revelation ! Even the Greeks and the 
Romans, who were in many respects 
very wise and cultivated, knew little 
about religion. They had their Jupiter 
and Apollo, and others j and goddesses 
too, of whom the Hindoos are parti- 
cularly fond. Christians in catholic 
countries worship the Virgin Mary, 
whom they call the mother of God. . 

Mother. My feelings are indescrib- 
able, when I find myself thus in the 
temple of idols i A sort of awe, ap- 
proaching to horror, seizes me. Not 
that God will be displeased with us for 
looking At these monuments of super- 
stition, as long as we keep our minds 
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true to the allegiance which we owe tb 
the King of kings ; but pity for the 
deplorable state^f our fellow creatures, 
and a jealousy for the holy name and 
sapremacy of the Creator, silently and 
instinctively steal upon me. I seem to 
feel ' that I could not, and ought not, 
to pray to God in this place. We really 
stand where we are cut off &om inter* 
course with God ! 

Father. My dear friend ! AdoratioQ 
of God cannot be improper any where, 
tbough there would be an incongruity 
ia paying it here, where those that are 
no gods usurp the r^ht which is his 
doe. Besides ineongruity, which out- 
n^es our feelings, there is nothii^ to 
prevent us from laying open our hearts 
before Him who knoweth them. The 
aacrifice of the upright is every where 
acceptable to. Him. 
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Lucy. We never saw any thing of 
this sort among the Mahometans ? 

Mother. No, my child; Mahome- 
tans are not idolaters. They acknow- 
ledge the Almighty only, and have no 
images whatever. Mahomet seem^to 
have learned, from our Scriptures, so 
much of the truth, though he fiilsely 
pretended to be a prophet. Tlie wor- 
ship of his followers is very simple^ 
and, as i&r as images go, is preferable 
to that of the Catholics, who havB pic- 
tures and statues, by looking at which 
they fancy that their devotion is enli- 
vened. We, as Protestants, see no* 
thing in this. Indeed, we think that 
their devotions, are not less cold and 
formal than that of others. Besides, 
the warmth of the passipns may be 
more dangerous to religion than the 
coldness of reason. But I do not know 
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that Mahometans, with all the simpli- 
city of their worship, are deficient in 
ardor for their faith. Nay, they are 
zealous^ and even violent; the slaves 
of passion, and deaf to the dictates of 
sober reflection. 

. Bombay i» a large city, and defended 
by a strong fortress. It is not, we hear, 
favorable to health, and the heat is in- 
tense about Midsummer, when the sun 
is almost vertical, or over the heads ol 
the inhabitants for a considerable time. 
The JHindoos live in a quarter separate 
from the' Europeans, and their part is 
called the Black Town. Commerce 
here is very active. — But we forget the 
shortness of our time. . 



r. 
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PART III. 

Journey to Calcutta in Palanquins-; Various re- 
marks. 

We must not stay unnecessarily with 
our countrymen, but must proceed to 
Bengal; leaving the busy traders to 
receive the goods brought by the ships 
from England, and to send home fine 
muslins, and shawls, and indigo, and 
rice, and sugar, and ingots, and silks, 
and spices, and diamonds, and what* 
ever else may turn to profit. 

Our mode of travelling will differ 
greatly from that which we adopted in 
going to Mecca. We shall now be 
carried by men, and not camels, and 
in a sort of litter supported by bam- 
boos, on the .shoulders of black ser- 

N 2 
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vants. We must often spend the night 
under the canopy of heaven, and de- 
fend ourselves by large fires against the 
tigers, which are numerous, and fierce, 
and powerful, in India. The lion is 
unknown in this peninsula. 

Peninsula ! It is surely an improper 
epithet. It is fer from being almost an 
island^ as that name imports. We shall 
have many hundred miles to pass from 
Bombay through Berar and Orissa to 
Calcutta; and that is far from being 
the widest breadth of the country. 
Such an Isthmus has never before been 
heard of. — Well, our attendants are 
assembled, and we are once more 
moving. 

While our palanquins pursue their 
route, let us look at our maps, and take 
a little survey of the country. — The 
mountains, in which the Indus and 
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Ganges have their source, oonstitate 
the northern boundary of this cele- 
brated country, — The land on the In- 
dus may be considered as forming a 
separate district. It seems to consist 
of many kingdoms, or states, from 
Kuttore to the gulf into which the 
river is discharged. — Alexander the 
Great penetrated beyond the River 
Chunab, or Hydaspes, as far as the 
River Hyphanis,. which is said to be 
the Caul^ in Panjab, that is. Five Rivers. 
Another district may be assigned to 
the course of the Ganges, into which 
a vast number of rivers from north and 
south flow. — Delhi, which was the ca- 
pital of the Mogul emperors, lies on 
the Jumna, which looks almost as large 
as the Ganges, which it joins. This 
city is said to be almost in ruins, and 
the Mogul empire seems to be totally 
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dissolved: — The Gangetic is a most ex- 
tensive region, very fertile, full of 
rivers, and cities. Principalities with- 
out number seem to be spread along 
its bankS;, or at no great distance from 
them. 

The eye may be cast 6n the western 
coast of Hither India, in order to sur- 
vey the provinces which there occur. 
A ridge of hills appear to extend from 
the Gulf of Cambay to Gape Coniorin. 
The coast is called that of Malabar, 
and the hills mentioned are denomi- 
nated The Western Gauts, opposite to 
The Eastern Gauts, on the Coroman- 
del side. 

Goa, built on a small island, is a 
Portuguese town, and settlement, about 
240 miles to the south-east of Bom- 
bay. TTie inquisition has been in full 
establishment there, infficting dread- 
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fill tortures on such miserable people 
as had once embraced the Catholic 
faith, and then relapsed 6r erred fi'om 
it. In the. high lands, not very fer 
distant, on the borders of Mysore, 
Christians are found holding the Sy- 
rian or Armenian tenets, not greatly 
differing from those of Protestants. 
They. had been settled here long be- 
fore the Portuguese were kno¥m in 
India. These the inquisition of Groa 
has most inhumanly persecuted, and 
forced to adopt the Catholic Religion 
as far a«- they could be reached by its 
power. However, those in high and 
remote places, xrontrived to escape and 
preserve their form of worship. They 
go by the name of Christians of St. 
Thomas. 

In Mysore> Hyder Alii finrmed an 
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usurped dominion, which became very 
formidable to the English, who had 
not a much better title to their own 
territories. It is difficult to account 
for plain English merchants becoming 
potent sovereigns. However that may 
be, they overcame the son of Hyder, 
Tippo Sultan, and divided his country 
among themselves and others. The 
conquest of this prince was a great 
achievement, as he was very power- 
ful J it is said also, that he was very 
-capricious and tyrannical. 

Passing Cape, Comorin to the east, ' 
we come to the Coromandel coast, si- 
tuated to the north of the fine large 
Island of Ceylon, which you may ob- 
serve at no great distance from the 
continent. That island lately belonged 
to the Dutch, who, after first expelling 
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the Portuguese, wrested it from the 
inhabitants, the right owners. It now 
belongs to us, 

Madras is on the coasf of Coroman- 
de\. A very flourishing English set- 
tlement is fixed there, and one of the 
Presidencies of British India is esta- 
blished in that place. Of these pre- 
sidencies there are three on this con- 
tinent, those of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, and the President of Bengd 
is governor general of all our settle- 
ments in the East. There is another 
presidency, which seems to be very 
insignificant, that of the Prince of 
Wales's Island, or Pulo^Penang, on the 
coast of Malacca. 

Many countries present themselves 
on this coast all the way to the Ganges. 
It differs from that on the other side, 
in having a great number of consider- 
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able rivers, of which the most impor- 
tant are the Cavery, the Kristna, and 
— the Godavery. — If we now add the in- 
land districts^ we shall have shortly 
surveyed Hither India. 

It is surprising how our Hindoos 
hold it out, not only to travel on foot, 
but to carry us besides. They make 
great dispatch, and relieve each other 
very regularly. They are used to the 
climate and to this employment by 
which they obtain their livelihood. 
They convey us on their shoulders 
across the rivers. We should do, very 
ill without them. 
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PART IV. 

ConversatioD of the Travellers on India. 

Charles. Is there not a most horrible 
Idol at Jaggernaut in Orissa? 

Father. Yes ; the account is enough 
to confound and startle us. They of- 
fer to it human victims; and the poor 
deluded people cast themselves under 
the enormous wheels of its ponderous 
car, and are crushed to' death. 

Lucy. Is there not a custom in 
India of burning women on the fune- 
ral piles of the dead ? 

Father. That is the melancholy state 
of fanaticism and barbarism in which 
these miserable Hindoos are immersed. 
From the same cause, they destroy 
their infants and their aged relations. 
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by committing them to the rivers, and 
especially to the Ganges, which they 
account as a sort of sacred river, and 
a divimty. Some of them also inflict 
on themselves the severest penances, 
as a proof 6f religion, and, in the 
same delusion, put an end to their 
crwn lives. Perhaps there is not in 
the whole world a more deplorably 
(Superstition than that taught by the 
Brahmins. 

Charles. The Brahmins ! They form 
one of the casts^ as they are called. I 
understand that these people are di- 
vided into four such casts, the Brah- 
mins, who form the priesthood ; the 
soldiers, from which cast are gene- 
rally the governors and ' princes j the 
merchants, manufacturers, and hus- 
bandmen ; and lastly, the laborers or 
the mass of the people. 
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Father. Yes; and no man is per* 
mitted to change his cast or order; 
the result of losing the cast by any act 
would be the perpetual in&my of the 
person. — The Brahmins are the most 
honorable cast, and they would not eat 
even with princes. Such is the sub* 
jection to which the priesthood has 
reduced the peq[>le! Their conversion 
to 4he Christian religion has been 
found exceedingly difficult, ii^ not im- 
possible. Yet every peaceable attempt 
ought to be made for that purpose, 
because the effects of superstition have 
no where been so deplorable. — The 
whole people are brought into such an 
abject spirit by it, that, thpugh they 
are numerous, ^ey have shewn scarcely 
any considerable talent during thou- 
sands <^ years. They are always sub- 
dued by any nation lliat may think it 
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worth while* to conquer them* To 
live on very little seems to be a part 
of their religion, and they content 
thenjselves with an existence the most 
inane and heartless that can be con- 
ceived. Compared with the Chinese, 
or the. people of the further India, the 
Hindoos are mere children, without 
enterprise, but full of credulity, fol- 
lowing the vainest fancies that can 
degrade human nature. They pretend 
that the world is some millions of 
years old. But the infancy of their 
own knowledge and improvement is a 
sufficient proof that the human race 
has not been long created. Had the 
case been as they say, we should wit- 
ness a far greater advancement in 
every art and iti every science. 

Mother. In this country there is a 
considerable number of Mahometans 
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also. The supreme governors not 
long, ago, or while the Mogul empire 
lasted, were of that religion, — Almost 
all Hither India was in subjection to 
Aurungzeb not much more than a cen- 
tury ago. He had the largest domi- 
nion of all the Mogul princes. The 
seat of empire was at Delhi. It 
is now oearly dissolved. — Arabians, 
Persians, Moguls, all who profess Ma- 
hometanism, are called Moors. These 
have much more energy than the pro- 
per natives, and hold them in contempt. 
We see some of them in London, 
being employed in India trading ships 
under the name of Lascars. — After all, 
one good effect arises from the pusil- 
lanimity of the Hindoos. They are 
gentle and inoffensive j wMle the Ma- 
hometans are proud, and fierce, and 
cruel. 

O 2 
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Father. The Indian books of reK- 
gion and science are written in a dead 
language, called the Sanscreet. The 
Brahmins have many, and they under- 
stand tibiem, as Europeans do Greek, 
Uot by using it in common, but by 
leaj^ng it in their youth. The trea- 
sures it contains are few, and of small 
value. — ^There are several languages 
spoken by the people in different parts ; 
and at Calcutta we shall hear one 
which is used extensively, the Ben- 
galee. 

EKza. It is no small undertaking to 
cross this wide region ; and it is a great 
pleasure to arrive at our journey's 
end. 

Father. Our journey has been, in- 
deed, long ind arduous, through Berar 
and Orissa to- Bengal, where' we are 
now arrived. We have passed at oo 
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great distance from Juggernaut ancl its 
horrid Idol. We have crossed several 
rivers, but none is worthy of notice in 
comparison with the Ganges, which 
we hope to examine, in some measure, 
when we shall have taken a. little rest 
with our countrymen in their principal 
settlement. We shall then also have 
leisure to think of many animals and 
other objects of curiosity vcjbich India 
furnishes. 

Mother. Here we are safe from the* 
perils of land ^nd water, thanks to our 
Heavenly Preserver. — We must take 
some care lest we suffer from the cli- 
mate. Europeans endure much here 
from diseases to which they are liable, 
Especially a liver complaint. How- 
ever, temperance renders most persons 
tolerably secure, and we will be tem- 
peratiSf It is a moral duty, and it is 

o S 
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in this country a duty of prudence 
also. Indeed, it is always prudent to 
be temperate. In every climate excess 
carries off numerous victims^ Duty 
and prudence coincide all over the 
world. To be good is ever to be 
healthy and happy. 



PART V. 

Calcutta; Mitcellaneoiu Notices; Voyagt 

resumed. 

The province of Bengal is now be- 
fcome the principal settlement of the 
English in the East Indies. — Calcutta, 
situated on tke river HoOgly, which is 
a branch of tihe Ganges, is the seat of 
government, ^nd the residence c«P the 
Goveteor General, who has control 

s 
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over the other pre»dents or govemorSi 
— ^This city is populous beyond all ex-* 
pectatioD^ as it is daid to contain half 
a million of inhabitants. Of these, m 
small number only consists of Eoro-i 
peans. The rest are natives, who in- 
habit the suburb, caUed the Kack 
Town, which is indeed ffte Towttj i£ 
numbers deserve to impose that name* 
The Hindoo part is meanly built, 
mostly of wood and bamboos, with a 
very few edifices of bricks or stone. 
To this the English quarter is a com- 
plete contract, as it is formed of ex* 
cellent buildings In a good taste, of a 
sumptuous palace belonging to the Go- 
vernor Geneml, and of strong wwks 
constructed on the most improved prin- 
ciples of fortification. With these must 
be mentioned the barracks and othar 
accommodations for the sdidj^rs, of 
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whom a ^sufficient number is kept quar- 
tered here, for the protection of the 
European settlers and of the magazines 
and property of the East India Copa- 
pany. . 

• It is surprising to see an empire 
established by England at tliis distance ' 
from the mother country, and in a 
plimate totally differeut from its own. 
But a few years ago, the English in 
this eastern- region consisted of a few 
plain traders only. It is within me- 
mory, when they bad in Bengal no 
footing but as merchants, with a few 
factories connived at by the native 
prince. From merchants they became 
conquerors, and the British power is 
now by far the most important in India. 
Three whole provinces, contiguous to 
one another, in this neighbourhood, 
' are substantially under their jurisdic- 
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tion^ viz. Bengal, Bahar, and Oiiifa* * 
The nominal capital of Baigal is 
MoorshedabacL 

In the year 1756 the Nabob seized 
Calcutta and many English residing in 
it. They were thrust into a narrow 
.room, into which no air was admitted, 
except by a small window. Their 
number was 1453^ and the place of 
their confinement was about 18 &et 
square. Here they were kept during 
the night without the least refresh* 
ment. The heat .pf the.climate, and 
that which was necessarily produced 
by such a multitude, crowded within 
so small a space, without ventilation 
and without water, produced a scene 
of unutterable anguish. All pressed 
towards the small aperture for respi* 
ration. They trampled on each other 
in the struggle for life. Death iu 
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every frightful form ensued. Groans, 
cries, and lamentations, assailed the 
ears of their guards in vain. They 
durst not awaken the tyrant for orders 
to relieve the miserable victims. When 
their prison was at last opened, 23 
only were found alive, almost in the 
grasp of death, when their release was 
announced. It is a most heart-rending 
story, told by Mr. Holwel,. one of the 
survivors ; the event goes by the name 
of the " Massacre of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta" The Prince who executed 
this cruelty against our countrymen was 
a Mahometan, named Suraja Dowlah. 

Incredible numbers come on a sort 
of religious pilgrimage to the water of 
the Ganges, which empties itself into 
the Bay of Bengal by many mouths, 
after uniting with the Burrampooter, 
a river almost as large as itself. The 
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miserable devotees think it the greatest 
blessing on earth to be able to lave 
themselves in the holy river, the di- 
vine Ganges, as they account it j and 
those are accounted happy who may 
be drowned in it. Great numbers^- fill 
pitchers with the water, and think the 
&tigue of carrying it on their shoulders 
to a great distance meritorious. Such 
are seen climbing with it to the heights 
of Tibet, whither they convey- it either 
to those who hire them to the service, 
or to their own houses and families, as 
the choicest present. The Hindoos 
think that they perform a pious duty 
to their aged relations, and infant chil- 
dren, when they place them on its 
banks to be carried away by it, when 
the periodical rains cause it, like the 
Egyptian Nile, to overflow its banks. 
Wretched superstition ! 
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At the mouths of this river there is 
*a great extent of low and swampy 
land, overrun with reeds and woodsJ 
Such lands are called jungles and sun- 
derbunds. They are the resort of ti- 
i;ers of enormous size and extraor- 
dinary fierceness. The Royal Tiger of* 
Bengal is one of the most ferocious of 
animals, more destructive and savage 
than the lion to mankind ; fi>r the lion 
does not seek to encounter man, but 
merely attacks him in his own defence, 
or when he accidentally meets him. 
The Indian tiger, on the contrary, 
rushes voluntarily into the combat, af- 
ter lying in wait for his enemy, and, 
with a dreadfbl spring, seizes and de- 
tooys him. Yet the English here 
hunt him by way of sport and amuse- 
ment, notwithstanding the many &tal 
accidents that enaue.<-^The lion is no 
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where known in India, except perhaps 
towards the northern parts. 

The Elephant is an inhabitant of 
India, especially of the further India 
and of the Island of Ceylon. The sa- 
gacity of this animal is as remarkable 
as his figure and size. He is the 
largest land animal known, though the 
Giraff or Camelopardalis is of greater 
height. It is usual to place a sort of 
tower on his back ; and soldiers were 
placed in them, in former times, and 
fought from them, making great havoc 
among the enemy. The Persian, Ma« 
cedonian, Carthaginian, and Roman 
wars employed this expedient, and the 
princes beyond the Granges still use 
elephants trained to war in the field. 
Tame ones are taught to assist their 
master in catching those that are wild; 
and in taming and instructing them ia 
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the duties which thej are to periorni* 
With his proboscis, the elephant does 
many things with great address, and 
it serves him instead of bands. He 
can bring with it to his mouth what 
may be given him to eat } and it is 
said that he c^i fill it with water and 
mod to sqmrt on those who may offend 
hinu It is stroi^ enough to take up 
a man, and to dash him in pieces. 
But in general the tamed elepliant is a 
fiiendly and generous creature, more 
disposed to serve than to hurt, and 
allowing hiififielf to be guided by his 
master with the utmost docility. 

Beautifiil parrots, and other fine 
birds, are fi^und in s^undance in India ; 
and in some parts there is one that 
builds a nest^ which is eaten and re- 
lished^ especially by dike Chinese. 

Piaibofida are here found in great 
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abundance, particularly in the mine^* 
of Golconda. It xs the most beautifiil 
of gems, and the liardest of substances; 
and yet it is said to be a vegetable 
substance, and capable of being re- 
duced to ashes by means of a very ' 
violent heat. The experiment is too 
expensive to be often tried. 

Pearls also are numeroifs in the 
Indian seas. They are^foand within 
the shell of a kind of oyster, to obtain 
which there are very expert divers, 
chiefly in the Island of Ceylon. These 
men can, while they grope under wa- 
ter, keep in their breath for some mi- 
nutes without injury. 

'fo enunierate the natural produc- 
tions of Asia, and, above all, of India, 
would exceed the time which we have 
to stay. Cloves, cinnamon, and nut- 
megs; silk, cotton, otto of rosea^ 
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balsams^ perfumes ; sugar-canes, in- 
digo, the bread-fruit j rare birds, rep- 
tiles, beasts, fishes i such and a thou- 
sand others are to be found on the 
continent^ or in the islands ; but some 
larger work must be perused for an 
account of them. 

We now bid our friends farewell. 
Our ship has sailed round from Bom- 
bay to take us, and we embark. 
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PART VL 

Progress down the Bay of Benj;al; Birmaa 
Empire ; Passage through the Strait of Ma- 
lacca ; Halting at Java. 

• 

Ffiw places exkibct a greater variety 
of people of all nations tbaa this from 
which we are now departing* ^Amster* 
dam and €!<;^iistantinople are scarcely 
to be 'mentioned as exceptions* At 
the same moment, in the midst of the 
majority composed of natives who are 
almost black, we see Europeans of llie 
fairest complexion, tanned a little 
only by the sun; Jews of almost every 
hue from white to black, who find their 
tmy every where; Armeniao|i$ Fbi^ 
sians; Arabians; NegTMS; 'Molattoes | 

Chinese ; all buE^, and aifl or noei htai 

p 3 
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V 

on the same object, gain, though in 
different ways. — The chief persons of 
the government, of the army, of the 
law, and of the mercantile character, 
with ^ome others, live in great state 
and luxury, and affect an air of dist- 
ance and superiority. There is a kind 
of gradation of rank observed with al- 
most ridiculous exactness, though not 
without much vulgarity, inseparable 
from selfassumed and upstart aristo- 
cracy. • 

: We have a hundred miles to run on 
the majestic Ganges before we £urly 
get out to sea. — On each side, the 
banks are little better than a wilder- 
ness, overgrown with tall reeds, and 
grass, and strait and lofly trees, 
affording fit haunts for Tigers and 
other fierce animals. It is dangerous 
to land on that account^ The Tigers 
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are said to possess sufficient strength 
to carry off an ox or a buffido. The/ 
make nothing of an unarmed man, 
and even fire-arms would be a pre- 
carious defence and must not be 
trusted, because, if they should miss 
.their aim, the case is hopeless. — It 
seems that a grand style of hunting 
them is sometimes adopted, that is, 
on the backs of Elephants, which the 
Tiger dares not attack. Really such 
sport is. worth pursuing in such a way! 
But we have not had any opportunity 
of joining or witnessing that superb 
amusement. We can only set fancy 
to work, and see, in invagination, the 
giant beast whisking in the air the 
savage prowler with his proboscis, and 
receiving him writhing and growling 
on his tusks ! . 

Arrived at the capacious Bay, W(» 
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must direct our course to the strait 
lying between the Island of Sumatra 
and the further peninsula, or the Strait 
of Malacca. We are proceeding to 
Batavia, a Dutch town and settlement 
in the Island of Java; and mean to 
lengthen our voyage thence to.Cantonj 
at which we hope to rest ourselves be- 
fore we execute our design of explore 
ing Asia to a still greater extent. 

Although in a real voyage we should 
be for a long time out of sight of land, 
we who tra:oel at home have the privi* 
lege of advancing at what rate we 
please. It is in our power also to 
survey any country that we may wish 
to examine, without minding distance. 
Spreading our maps before us, let us 
attend to the land on our left hand, 
which it is probable was the Aurea 
CJbersionesfUS of antiquity. 
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In further India on the coast of the 
Bay, theire is a large and powerful 
state called the Birman Empire. The 
information which we have respecting 
it is scanty ; but it seems that it com- 
prehends most of the dominions of 
Cassay in the north, and, for some 
years, of Arracan bordering on our 
possessions at the mouths of the Gan- 
ges and Burrampooter ; also of Ava, 
Pegu, and part of Siam. The Eng- 
lish have little intercourse with this 
power, which appears .to be jealous of 
admitting a nation that has acquired^ 
such an ascendancy in Hindostan.— * 
The inhabitants of these exteftsive re- 
gions are more spirited and warlike 
than the Hindoos, though they seem 
to be less civilized. — They have war 
boats of great length, in which they 
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carry on martial expeditions on tlie 
numerous rivers which intersect thd 
country and flow from the mountains 
of Tibet* Their religion is Pagan^ 
much resemblifig that of the Hither 
India. 

On the east of the Birman Empire 
lies the kingdom of Siam, around the 
gulf of that name. It is suificientljr 
potent to maintain its independence 
against the utmost efS>rts of the Bir- 
mans; and these dominjions are in 
constant rivalry and are natural enc* 
mies^ .as the preposterous language is 
of even those who profess the ChriiJ* 
tian religion'-^Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear people speak of the 
French and English as natural ene- 
mies, while nothing can be more con» 
trary to sound reason and humanity. 
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an^ especially to \lie spirit of our holy 
religion, whicb inculcates peace «nd 
love on men and natioiis. 

From the land of the Birmans and 
the dominions of Siam down fyr a 
great way towards the south, we have 
Malaya or the cape of Malacca. The 
inhabitants are Mahometans, and have 
a peculiar character. — Their fierceness 
is extraordinary. A few of them will 
attack a large ship with tt numerous 
crew, putting to death all before 
them with resistless impetuosity.^- 
Tliey use a sort of crodked sword 
bent backwards and forwards, which 
they call a Crity with which they are 
very expert, and inflict the most dread- 
ful wounds* £^ery man seems to go 
armed, and there is an activity, a 
resdetsnesa displayed by them truly 
unaccountable»^^3o much are their 
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treachery and cruelty apprehended, 
that the Ekst India Company prohibits 
its ships from taking on board more 
than a small number of Malay sea- 
men. 

These people, at times, appear to 
be under the influence of madnesd 
in consequence of the miserable life 
of passion and rapacity which they 
lead. It is said that they will take a 
large quantity of opium, run into the 
street with a drawn crit, and stab and 
murder every one whom they meet 
This is called running a muck. Of 
course they fall victims to their own 
fury ; but they take care, if possible, 
not to fall alive into the hands of 
those who attempt to seize them. 
They contend to the last breath, and 
fall on heaps of men sacrificed by &eir 
desperation. 
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The Malay nation seems to be very 
numerous. It is spread over most of 
the surrounding Islands, at least on 
their sea-coasts; over Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, and many others at a much 
greater distance. — Their language is 
said to be very soft and elegant, and 
a complete contrast to their manners 
9.nd character. The Sanscrit is re- 
presented as its basis, with a consi- 
derable admixture of Arabic intro- 
duced probably by their religion.r— 
The Portuguese had settlements in 
Malaya of which they were dispos^ 
sessed by the Dutch, who have long 
retained the city of Malacca. But 
their jealousy prevents us from having 
much knowledge of any of their east- 
em possessions. — The mixed Maho- 
metan descendants of the Portuguese 
became great merchants in the east, 

VOL# lU. 0. 
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and the position of the country ren- 
dera it very favorable to commercial 
connection with China and Hither In* 
dia.— The native government ia vested 
in a King or Sultan» but the noble$ 
are almost independent feudal lords, 
while the people are in a state of 
vassalage and even slavery. 

Having passed the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands inhabited by *mere 
Mvages, we approach the Strait of 
Malacca. At its entrance, on tho 
coast of Malaya, we meet with Fulo 
Penang or Prince of Wales's Islands 
where the Company have a settlement 
and a presidency, of late establishment. 
One object of this residence is to pro« 
vide teak wood for shipping, as well 
as to build ships of that material. Teak 
is represented as very durable, harder 
than oak, and not equally subject to 
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decay »— Sumatra is partly inhabited by 
Malays, and partly by several tribes of 
a different origin, especially in the in- 
land parts. These are Pagans. 

Ttiere is an important Engli^ set- 
tlement at Bencoolen on the western 
side. Its chief object is to collect pep^ 
per, which is supplied abundantly by 
the island of Sumatra. — The elephant, 
and the rhinoceros, and the hippopo* 
tamus, and the tiger, are found h^re^ 
with many other animals of various 
sizes.*-^The Sumatra pheasant is parti* 
eularly beautiful and elegant.«-Cam« 
phor is produced by a tree in Sumatra. 
Nor must we forget the Banian* tree, 
whose branches "bending to the ground 
take root, forming an extensive arbor 
of successive and surprising festoons. 

The islands around the further India 
are among the largest in the world* 
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Great Britain is of superior extent to 
that of Sumatra, but inferior to that of 
Borneo, which seems to be the native 
country of the Ourang Outang.— 
There are several volcauos .in them, 
and the mountains of Sumatra are of 
extraordinary height. 

We hav^ now passed the long strait 
without injury, and are steering our 
course to Batavia in the island of 
Java. — What are called the trade winds 
or monsoons meet us here*, which blow 
regularly in these latitudes from south- 
east during nearly half the year, and 
from north-west during the other half. 
We go before the latter with a steady 
and quick pace. 

Thus have we once more arrived 
at a place of rest, where we shall stay 
a short time only to refresh ourselves, 
^nd to. take a, view of iVvV^ gce^V. Ti\>x.^ 
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city, which may be esteemed the 
capital of the eastern islands, if not 
of the European settlements in India, 
— We shall not here meet with many 
of our oWn countrymen, who in Hin- 
dostan made us almost to forget our 
native land. The thought of home 
now returns with force, for notwith- 
standing our meeting with Europeans, 
and in spite of the hospitality of the 
Dutch, we can riot bring ourselves to 
feel the same attachment to them 
which Englishmen excite. Even Eng* 
Hshmen themselves cotild not induce 
us te forget that we were not in Eng« 
land where we met them. Although 
our travels furnish us with information 
and occasional^ entertainment, our 
hearts are in our native country, with 
our friends, with all those dear bless« 
ings derived^firom the laws and liberty 

ci3 
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of Great Britain, Our regret is con- 
stantly increasing with the distance 
which separates from the scene of our 
birth. 

But we will persevere. W^ith t)atience 
we shall accomplish our design of sur- 
veying the chief regions of Asia. In- 
deed, why should we indulge regret? 
We are every where surrounded with 
many sources of happiness. We have 
the society of one another, and domes- 
tic pleasures are among the greatest 
that man is destined to enjoy. God is 
ever, present with us. The comforts 
of religion accompany us into every 
region; and pious gratitude and sincere 
devotion compensate the temporary 
privations which we may endure in 
the pursiyt of knowledge. 
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PART VII. 

Batavia ; Departure from Java ; Voyage con- 
cluded at Canton. 

In Sumatra and this Island, the cele- 
brated breadfruit tree begins to make 
its appearance, and continues in greater 
or less abundance and excellence as 
far as Otaheite in the Great Pacific 
Ocean. Endeavors have been used* tor 
introduce it into the West Indies, where 
it would prove an invaluable acquisi- 
tion. — Another tree of a very different 
character grows. in the Asiatic Islands, 
called the Upas tree, which is exceed- 
ingly poisonous. It is even repre- 
sented as destructive of life to those 
who only shdter themselves under its. 
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shade.— What has been said, how* 
ever, of an extraordinary Upas tree 
in the mountains of Java is proved to 
be entirely fabulous. The story went 
to say that it difl^sed its pestiferous 
influence for many miles .around, so 
that criminals banished witbiti its blast 
suffered almost immediate deaths — It 
is- certain, however, that such a tree 
grows in the tropical islands, whose 
juice is of so venomous a quality that 
the barbarous inhabitants impregnate 
their arrows with it, which inflict a 
mortal wound, — It can not fail to ex» 
cite astonishment that the same cliihate 
which supplies the bread-fruit, the 
cocoa, the sago, the clove, the nut^ 
meg J which contribute so much to 
the support and enjoyment of life, 
should also be the native land of the 
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deadly Upas, to which a numerouis 
class of death-inflicting productions 
Plight be added. 

This island is generally subject to 
its own princes, one of whom seems 
to be called an Emperor. The inhabi- 
tants are, seemingly, of Malay origin, 
and Mahometans. Their complexion 
is olive or yellow without a mixture of 
red. — We have been told of great 
tyranny exercised by the Dutch to- 
wards the princes and people in whose 
dominions they have obtained settle- 
ments. It is hardly conceivable how 
the Europeans, could with justice, 
acquire, not only a residence, but 
dominion and power, in the midst 
of kingdoms which they first visited 
merely as traders. Perhaps there is 
raasoiv to fear that they never made 
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their acquisitions by purchase, but by 
superior dexterity and force. 

The possessions of the Dutch in 
the island are inconsiderable, though 
they may be said to be little lefts than 
masters of the whole.-^Batavia, the 
metropolis of Dutch India, is a large 
and fine city, regularly built of stone 
and fortified. Rows of trees are planted 
on each side of the streets, which 
give it a delightful appearance. Canals 
also run in the middle of many of 
them. — The situation is low and even 
marshy. A more unwholesome spot 
could not have been chosen, which is 
rendered still more so by the canals. 
The Dutch seem to have adopted 
them from national attachment to 
them, as the towns in Holland hava 
generally a similar appendage. — To 
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cooiribate tp the insalubrity of the 
9pot itself, the water is very bad, 
affording a pretext to the inhabitants 
for the free use of spirits, which be* 
comes another cause of mortality. It 
is the grave of Europeans, ^nd of those 
who arrive from the mother country 
two in three die before the end of one 
year. Such sacrifices are made tg the 
love of money! 

like Sumatra, Java, and indeed all 
the Asiatic Archipelago, abound in 
forests of tall and beautiful trees, and 
are covered witli tiie most enchanting 
verdure* Celebes and Gilolo &rther 
eastward are represented as delightful 
beyond all description, having, in 
addition to other bounties, abundant 
streams of the most limpid water irri<» 
gating them in every direction. — The 
Dutch are exceedingly bootable at 
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'Batavia. Indeed they exhibit great 
splendor and magnificence in theit 
mode of living. At the same time, 
they ace jealous of other nations, and 
seem to fear lest strangers should ac- 
quire too much knowledge of their 
advantages and management. 

from this pestiferous laiid, how- 
ever, we must make haste to depart 
It must be no small evil that we have 
to escape if it becomes desirable to 
encounter the sea in so burning a 
climate. Such is our case; we are 
glad to have recourse to our birth on 
shipboard to avoid falling victims to 
the fatal atmosphere of the proud 
Batavia. 

Ships from England have now joined 

us, which have passed through the 

Strait of Sunda in their way to Canton 

Ibr cargoes of tea which is the prin- 



\ 
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cipal export from China. — We shall 
leave the numerous eastern isles, and 
even Borneo, on our right, meaning 
to proceed as quickly as we can to 
the end of our voyage. Two nation^ 
principally possess the Europeian set- 
tlements established in them, and they 
are generally classed under three heads, 
the Sunda islands, the Moluccas, and 
the Philippines. The two first are 
claimed by the Dutch, and the last 
by the Spaniards. All, however, ba.ve 
native princes <to whom they properly 
belong. — From the Moluccas, which 
are called the Spice Islands, Europe is 
furnished by the Dutch with cloves, 
mace, and nutmegs. — The Philippines, 
also denominated the Manillas, con- 
tribute to the wealth of the Spaniards, 
who export from them gold, copper, 
iron, sugar and cocoa.. Their greatest 

VOJL. III. K 
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intercourse is with their own settUs 
tnents in South America, especially 
with Acapulco on the west of Mexico* 
For this purpo^ they traverse the 
great Pacific Ocean in ships of great 
size called galleons, which carry the 
richest cargoes, — In- Amboyna, the 
Dutch exercised unheard of cruelties 
against the English, which will never 
be forgotten though they happened 
almost two centuries ago. Avarice as 
well as ambition has often instigated 
mankind to imbrue their hands in ono 
another's blood ! We can scarcely tura 
our eyes any where without meeting 
with such instances of human de- 
pravity! Commerce is useful to msfX" 
kind* Sut they should guard against 
the ^irit pf cupidity and firaud which 
too often arise from it> in spite of tlM 
jpre^eptJA of the. gospel whivh exhorts 
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US to ^^ do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us/' 

In going to Batavia we crossed the 
liney as the Equator is called, which 
is an imaginary division of the earth 
in the middle, at an equal distance 
from the North and South Poles. From 
the Equator degrees of latitude are 
measured, which consist of 90 each 
way. Of course as 90 twice toW 
make up but one half of the circum- 
ference of the globe, the whole will 
consist of 360 degrees, which is the 
measure which philosophers assign to 
every circle.'-^-Degrees of longitude ' 
are taken from east to west, or west to 
east, till they meet j and so there will 
be in all 180 degrees of each, which 
are denominated, east and west longi- 
tude, as the latitudes are called, 
north and south. The English iix 
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the commencement of their longitudes 
at London or Greenwich. Most other 
nations begin their measure from 
Ferro, one of the Canary islands. — 
We now cross the line once more, 
and commit ourselves to the Chinese 
Sea* 

On our left hand is the Gulf of 
Siam, and more to the north-east, the 
Gulf of Tonquin, whicTi is dreaded 
on account of the tempests called* 
Typhous w^ich occur in it and com- 
mit horrible destruction. — On the 
coast several kingdoms are situatedy 
Siam, Camboja, Siaoipa, Cochin 
China, and Tonquin. The present 
state of them is little known ; and the 
inland kingdom of Laos is so obscure 
that we can not ascertain whether it 
still subsists, or is absorbed in the Bir- 
mdn empire. 



N. 
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As we proceed through the Chinese 
sea t6 Canton the island of Hainan i^ 
on our left, and Formosa on our right 
hand, both subject to China. — At the 
jen trance into the bay of Canton W0 
meet with the island of Macao, which 
has b^en ceded or lent to the Porta* 
guese, by China. Near tliis island the 
India ships ride while waiting for their 
cargoes from the city. — We shall pro* 
ceed thither in boats, and call at the 
Company's factory, where several re* 
spectable and responsible persons are 
stationed, under the denomination of 
merchants; whose employment is to 
dispose of goods imported, and to 
procure the proper investments for Eu- 
rope, which consist of some porcelain; 
silk, and a few other unimportant axtu 
cles; but tea is ei^ported: in large, 
quantities, especially to England^ 

R 3 
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^ This is the end of our voyage ; but 
we shall travel among this singular 
people to learn from them all that we 
can of their manners, and laws, and 
arts, and religion. Having done so, 
it will be time for us to think of finding 
some way home, or at least to Europe, 
which, after having been to this dis- 
tance, will seem to us like home. 
But England is never out of our 
minds. Our return to it is the object 
that in all our Travels most interests 
us. There we mean finally to fix j to 
live and to die. 
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JOURNEY ACROSS THE CHINESE EM- 
PIRE, FROM CANTON TO PEKIN. 



PA JIT I. 

Conversation respecUng China and the Chinese. 

Lucy. Canton seems to be an im- 
mense place, larger than London or 
Constfintinople, I think. 

Father. It is much larger than 
either, and -y^t it is but the third city 
in extent and population contained in 
this surprising empire. 

Charles. \^l,!you have the good*' 
ness, sir, to inform^ us particularly 
how . far it exceeds theopi f ^ 
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Father^ If we may credit travellers. 
Canton is spread over a space 2 or 
3 times as large as that on which 
London stands. And this you may 
easily comprehend when I tell you 
that it . has a population one half as 
numerous again ai| that of London, 
while there are many gardens com- 
prehended in it, and the houses are 
by no means lofly though many admit . 
more than one family. Canton is 
supposed to contain about a million 
mid a half of people. 

Mother. What you say is, I dare 
say, very true, as far as the truth cau 
be known; but it is certainly very 
surprising. The third city of C3iina 
larger by one half than London, the 
largest in att Europe ! How large the 
two others must then be ! 

EUza. I am quite bewildered hj 
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thinking of it. Our London to dwin- 
dle into a village in comparison] 

Father. Hold, Eliza! You conclude 
too fast England is but a small 

' country compared with China, and 
our capital is larger in proportion to 
our people than 'the largest Chinese 

^ city is to the population of that em- 
pire. Indeed,^ many people think that 
London is too large a head for the 
body that supports it. But let us take 
things in order. — It may be an ex- 
aggeration .to take China at 333 mil- 
lions as some have done. . Yet if 
it contains. 250 millions, its . cities 
must be looked upon as small, if 
we consider' the people of London 
with respect to the inhabitants of 
the British .dominions. Now, sup- 
pose our population in Great Britain 
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and Ireland to be 15 millions, and 
London to have a million of inhabit- 
ants, taking in all the suburbs; that 
will give one person to London for 
every 15 of the whole people. Pekin 
may contain three millions of inhabit* 
ants, and Nankin more* T%e capital^ 
however, whether it be the one or the 
other of tliose two, ought to have, ac- 
cording to the proportion of London 
to the united nation, more than 16 
millions, or more than all the inhabit* 
ants of the British Empire* 

Charles. Really, such an account is 
almost beyond belief, and yet it must 
be within the truth, because you have 
diminished the Chinese population 
more than 80 millions below the ac- 
counts that are given, which seems a 
sufficient allowance for errors and mis» 
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takes. Is the extent of the country 
in proportion to the number of bumao 
beings which it comprehends ? 

Father. No certainly, if we com» 
pare it with any other country in the 
world. The population is thick be- 
yond what we could suppose that any 
land could support. But it is culti* 
vated to a surprising degree of perfec- 
tion, while the Chinese are a most 
temperate, and frugal nation. The 
whole is, in a manner, under culture, 
and the cluef article of food in all the 
east is rice, which in warm climates ia 
very productive. But we shall have 
opportunities of observing these things 
as we traverse the country. 

jMCjf. What a surprising multi- 
tude of hf^Mtir^unks^ they are called, 
I believeyrr-lie in the river and in 
the canalal and there is a host of 
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men, women, and children, in them. 
Whence do they come; — where da 
they live ? 

Father. The majority, if not all of 
them, have tio other dwelling than 
their junks. There they live, and 
there they die. Their children and 
families dwell in them from generation 
to generation. Some of them move 
on business from place to place, and 
some of them remain in the same 
place, carrying on their respective 
trades and occupations in their boats 
^hich are their estate. 

Mother. Every thing we see and 
learn of these people is surprising, and 
entirely different from all that we have 
hitherto witnessed among the various 
nations that we have visited ! 

Father. So it is to us. But to the 
natives eveiy thing probably appears 
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most simple and natural ; and * our 
totally different customs and circum- 
stances would seem to them extraordi* 

■ 

nary and unaccountable. 

EUza. How curiously they ^ are 
dressed ; — what funny hats they have^ 
almost like vmhreUasl 

Mother. Tljeir dress seems very 
suitable, — ^large and loose. This cli- 
mate is warmer thata ours, nor can a 
very good reason be given why our 
garments should be so tight as they 
are. The Chinese hats are light, .and 
are their para^olSy to keep off the 
heat. 

. Luctf. The king dqes Hot live here^ 
- . Charles. No, Lucy ! The emperor, 
as you should .call, him, resides at 
Fekin in the north. Nankin was once 
the .capital and the imperial resU 

dence. . 

.* » ■ ■■ • 
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Lucy. Hiere is a governor fixed 
here, I suppose ? 

Fuffier. Yes; a great Mandarin, as 
people of rank in the state, and indeed 
men of learning, are denominated. 

EUxa. We can see many pagodas 
here. I knew them directly, because 
they are exactly like those figured on 
China tea-cups. What are* they? 
Churches^ or temples ? 

Father. I believe not. The temples 
here are more humble buildings, such 
as the people choose to erect. All 
the people follow that mode of religion 
which they prefer* There is no esta- 
blished religion. The emperor wor- 
ships the Liuna; the »ibjects are fol- 
lowers of Confucius; or of Fo; or 
adopt any other mo^ of superstition. 
The sect of Fo are idolaters, much 
resembling those of India. That of 

6 
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Confucius^ wham the . Chinese call 
Catt-fi>u-chou, are more philpsophical, 
iHit for want of the light of revelation 
are very ignorant of the nature of true 
religion. The learned and educated 
are of the last sect generally, and the 
qnultitude of the other. Many how- 
ever adopt the religion of the im- 
perial family to pay their court with 
more success ; while they and many 
more are suspected of being little 
better than atheists, or quite void . of 
all regard to religion, except to serve 
their own interest. 

Otarks. What then we the pa- 
godas ? 

Father. Our knowledge widi re- 
spect to them is scanty. As they cer- 
tainly are not churches, it is probable 
that they were erected as memorials 
of events, or as mere ornaments of 
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to^s and cities. Some rise to a 
great elevation, ten or twelve stories, 
each 20 feet high, equal in height to 
our towers and spires. 

Mother. Hie wi^s and gates of 
this city are very fine, though in a 
peculiar style of building, which, I 
suppose, may be called the Chinese 
jstyle, which is awkwardly inutated in 
England. — But we must return to our 
hospitable merchants, who may be 
afraid lest tome accident has befallen 
us among this jealous people. 

Charles. The gentlemen of the fac- 
tory seem to be almost imprisoned 
within their own precincts. It is not 
allowed them to make excursions out 
of Canton, nor to ramble much in 
the city itself. How shall we be able 
to pass through the country ? To dis- 
gmae ourselves would be impractica- 
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ble, and the governor wiU never grapt 
us permission or pas^orts* 

Eliza. Let me satisfy you, my deai; 
brother. We will put on our robes qfin^ 
visibiliij/. That is the way to pass 
where we like. Must you be reminded 
of our way of travelling ? 

Lucy. 1 also had forgotten that we 
nrjB travelling at home, on these 
maps. Well, let us set out soon on 
our imaginary expedition. 

Charles. By what conveyances are 
we to fancy ourselves travelling in 
China? 

Father. In junks, on* rivers and 
t;anals. China resembles Holland in 
that respect, though even rivers and 
canals as well as otber things are here 
on a grand scale. There are many 
canals in different directions, between 
dimost all the great citiesu In pur 

4s a 
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journey we shall sometimes go by one 
or more of lliem, sometimes on the 
rivers, and sometimes by land, when 
there may happen to be an intermis- 
sion of water carriage. A consider- 
able way to the north, by Nankin, we 
shall enter the imperial canal which 
passes near that city, and runs across 
the great river Hoang Ho, extending 
for 500 miles in all, and ending at 
some distance from Fekin. 

Mother. No doubt, so long a route 
will afford us much opportunity of 
observing the Chinese, their cities, and 
country. In all our peregrinations we 
have not travelled precisely in the man- 
ner that now awaits us. 

Eliza. So much the better, mam- 
ma! I have heard that " variety is 
charming.*' - 
Ijuqy. Do not be ^o ^\SA^^ tk^ 

3 
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little thoughtless sister. / know enough 
to see that your maxim is true only 
with respect to certain things. No- 
thing can be more improper than in- 
constancy to our friends and a disposi- 
tion to change them on slight occa- 
sions. Variety is very well as to things 
that may weary us, or may not be 
very interesting. 

Eliza. How grave you are, Mrs. 
Wisdpm! I meant nothing more than 
whatyoi^s^y* 

Mother. There is not much fault 
to be found with you now, at least. 
I do not wish to restrain an innocent 
vivacity. 

Luci/ and EKza. We thank you, 
mamma! 
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PART II. 

Quitting Canton; Progress by Water in Junks 
to Nankin ; Observations. 

Had it been in our power to visit 
the governor, the ceremony of pre- 
sentation would have deterred us. On 
such occasions, to produce a lively 
idea that the viceroy is but the repre- 
sentative of the emperor, the portrait 
of the master is produced, to which all 
pei*sons admitted to the presence of 
his lieutenant, and that great person- 
age himself, must make prostrations* 
We had rather be excused from doing 
tjiat to a foreign potentate which we 
should be loth to offer to our own, 

and ought to be reserved to the Sang 
of kings* 
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Our English friends need not to be 
anxious about our safety, in our jaip- 
proaching journey, as we shall be not 
only incog, but invisible, a secret 
which we have learned long ago. — ' 
Here we are on board of a convenient 
junk, which is a regular packet boat 
for the conveyance of travellers. We 
shall now see the Chinese in perfec- 
tion, as the assemblage of passengers 
is. considerable and various, some rich 
and some poor, officers, traders, ser*^ 
vants, mechanics, &c. 

The river of Canton bears us some, 
way towards the north-west, when a 
large navigable branch falling into it, 
called Pe Kiang, receives us and con- 
veys us almost due north. Large 
cities are met with on each side al- 
most wittiout interruption, it which 
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we may sleep, if we do not prefer to 
remain on board* 

Charles. All the way, junks are 
passing without interruption, though 
with the greatest order. How numer- 
ous and industrious these people are! 
I understand that they have very little 
foreign trade, and few foreign pos« 
sessions ? 

Father. The tea trade with Eng- 
land, which is strictly confined to 
Canton, forms their chief commerce* 
China finds its prosperity within itself^ 
and its eighteen great provinces, .be- 
sides foreign dependencies, may be 
looked upon as so many vast king- 
doms, which interchange their com* 
modities; and the domestic commerce 
has all the properties of foreign com*. 
merce by that means.— Some of those 
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provinces exceed in population the 
largest state in Europe, and the po«> 
pulation of therii all is double that 
of our quarter of the globe. — Some 
Chinese are found abroad, but it is 
contrary to their laws and manners. 

Eliza. They seem to be always 
sipping tea, which they take without 
sugar or cream. 

Mother. It is their common beve* 
rage, and serves them instead of beer 
or wine. 

Lucy. We pass continually under 
fine bridges, which are very broad and 
level, and just like the road on each 
side. Every now and then our junk 
has to go through locks on the canals 
and riv«3, which seem to be very sim- 
ple, and never double as they are on 
ours in En^aiuL 

EUza. Why do they leave a tuft of 
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hair to grow long on the hind part jof 
their heads.? 

. Father. It is their fashion. Little 
reason can be given for fashion. Fancy, 
and not convenience, is its usual source. 
Why do people with us tie their hair ? 
Why do they powder it? Why do 
judges and lawyers wear wigs with se- 
veral tails ? It is the custom ; it is 6ur 
&shion. 

Charles. They land us here at Nan. 
yong-fou, and we shall have a land 
journey over some high country hence 
to Kan-cheourfou, a considerable place 
to the north-east. 

Fathef\ There is no unnecessary 
delay among these industrious people. 
We are already moving forward on ier^ 
ra Jirma^ and ascending the hiUs^: — 
l^hat a prospect is below us I The 
whole land is like a garden, without a 
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bit of waste, except what is occupied 
by roads, canals, and dwellings. Even 
the water is made to contribute to hu- 
man support, for we saw aquatic plants 
growing where they could be admitted, 
that, as we were told, supply either 
fruits, or bulbs, or roots, which are 
eaten. — And these hills ! They are ter- 
raced to their summits, and made pro- 
ductive; and water seemsto be brought 
from the tops in order to irrigate the 
fields formed by stone walls on their 
sides. 

. liUcy. Is there much fine fruit in 
China? 

Mother. O yes j a great variety of 
the finest You cannot have forgotten 
the China orange, which is indigenous 
here. Mangoes also, so much valued 
in India, flourish in the south of China; 
and the plantain tree, and that bearing 

VOL. III. T 
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tamarinds. I will add the tallow tr^ 
from which a green wax is procured 
for candles j the mulberry tree of two 
sorts, from the bark of one of which, 
the white, a sort of paper is made, 
while the leaves of the other feed silk 
worms, which were found first by the 
Chinese ; the tea tree, or shrub, which 
does not seem to flourish anywhere elsej 
and, lastly, the China aster, a beauti- 
&1 shrub bearing flowers which we have 
in our gardens, though it gwws wild 
here. 

Charles. What animals are to be 
found in China ? For I confess that I 
prefer the study of things with life be- 
fore that of inanimate nature. 

Father. Man, Charies, is the most 
noble animal, and most worthy of at- 
tention. 

** ITie proper »tudy of mankbd is man :" 
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And we are not indifferent to his natune 
and character in our journeys. — As to 
other animals^ in this country, there is 
not much information.; none peculiar 
to China can perhaps be named. Many 
known ahready in other countries seem 
to shew a considerable difference and 
variety, as is the case particularly with 
the camel, which is found here with 
two hunches, and not taller than a 
horse. The mountains harbor tigers, 
bu£&Ioes, bears, the rhinoceros, &c.; 
but the lion is utterly unknown as far 
as I can find.— The birds are similar to 
those to be met with in India and the 
Indian isles ; parrots, and perhaps the 
beautiful bird of Paradise, abounding in 
the Spice Islands ; and a great number 
of others of singular beauty. — The 
gold and silver fish come originally firom 
China. r 
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^Mother. The prospect is beautiful 
on all sides, presenting to the view 
large cities, pagodas, bridges, roads, 
rivers, every variety of cultivated land- 
bearing rice, wheat, and culinary 
plants; and then human beings spread 
every where in busy activity j so that 
the whole would seem almost one con- 
tinued city from one eiid of the coun- 
try to the other. My astonishment 
increases every moment. 

Charles. But we are descending the 
hills, and shall soon lose the wonderful 
prospect which they present. The 
tints of evening too begin to obscure 
our vision. We must make haste that we 
may arrive in the vales before dark, es- 
pecially as the twilight continues but a 
short time in countries near the line. 

Quitting conversation, let us pursue 
our journey. Once more in our junk. 
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we now descend with the current of a 
river, which is the Kan-Kiang, and the 
towns and cities rather increase in 
number and population. — After a long 
course, which has been equally plea- 
sant and rapid, we pass through a great 
lake, called Po-Yang-Hou, and not far 
from its northern extremity, glide gen- 
tiy into the vast stream of the Kiang- 
Ku, which .has now the name of Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and is the longest, though 
not the largest, river in the world. It 
rises near the source of the Hoang-Ho, 
or Yellow River, and meets the sea not 
far from its mouth. But they separate 
from one another more than a thousand 
miles, comprehending between their 
streams one half ci China properly so 
called, and traversing it in various di- 
rections through an extent that can 
scarcely be'conceived. 

T a 
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We Steal down this magnificent 
stream with an uniform pace that will 
bring us soon to Nankin, near which 
we shall enter the imperial canal, to 
profit by it for our carriage through a 
distance of almost 400 miles. Nankin, 
however, must be visited, one of the 
capitals of the empire, the largest city 
in it, and in the world, though not 
the imperial residence. It is said to 
be worth the greatest attention on va- 
rious accounts. We shall soon see, as 
we are already' mooring our ship at one 
of its quays. The junction of the ca- 
nal is some miles further, but it is of 
no consequence. We are arrived at 
Nankin, and will see it. 
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PART III. 

Continuation of Junk Voyage; Cahal ; Its Ter- 
mination ; Journey concluded at Pekin. 

Charles. Nankin! This is, among 
cities, what the whale is among the 
finny tribes ; ^nd what the elephant is 
among all the creatures of the land. 

Lucy. Why do not you go on with 
your comparison, my brother? Why 
do not you add, what the ostrich is 
among birds ; what the — what shall I 
say next ? 

Eliza. Why, what the roc is among 
— among — wrens. 

Mother. Certainly, nonsense apart. 
Nankin is a city beyond all my expec- 
tation, though I had endeavoured to' 
prepare myself for something incom-^^ 
parable.-— While native princes goverur 
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ed this vast empire, this was the capi- 
tal. The removal of the imperial resi- 
dence to Pekin may have increased 
that city, but it can scarcely have di- 
minished this. — Where do the^ people 
come from ? What can they do ? 

Father. The questions you ask, my 
dear friend, are as easily answered with 
respect to Chinese towns, as they can 
be with respect to those of Europe, 
when the population of the country is 
considered.— -Of course, in such a place 
there must be colleges and other public 
institutions, to which great numbers 
must be attached.— -Persons belonging 
to the government cannot be few. — 
Men of fortune have doubtless their 
residence in a place which once con- 
tained the court. — Those connected 
with /)rofessions must bear some pro- 
to the rest of t\i^ \xJcL^\\axA». 
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— The army, in such a place, must 
amount to many thousands. — But the* 
people generally must be manufacturers, 
and merchants, and traders, of every 
description. The situation,' owing to 
inland navigation, and the vicinity of 
the sea, is favorable to commerce, and 
the provinces of the Chinese empire 
are on such a great scale, as to people, 
that their demands on the industry and 
skill of the Nankinese and other places 
must foe such as to support their vast 
population. 

Charles. Besides the walls, which 
are almost 20 miles in extent, and the 
gates, and bridges, there are here the; 
most lofty pagodas that we have seen. 
The porcelain tower ^ so called, because 
it is covered entirely with that costly 
material, is 200 feet in height, having' 
stories in proportion* Such a thing 
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cannot be matched in the whole worlds 
according to my opinion. 

Mother. But the people^ the people 
surprise me the most. All moving^ or 
at work! How neat the houses are^ 
nearly all painted and varnished of va* 
nous colors, few really mean, though 
almost universally low. Every body 
doing something, and the shops filled 
with beautifiil articles advantageously 
arranged. They yield only to those 
in London. Who could have expected 
such high civilization ? 

Father. They are certainly very 
skitful in the mechanic arts, and these 
principally are necessary where the po- 
pulation seems to be even excessive. 
Of course I except agriculture, which 
is still more necessary, and in which 
the Chinese can have no superiors. — 
They are not much skilled In what are 
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called the elegant arts, such as painting 
and sculpture. Painting has but one 
excellence with them, that of coloring; 
light apd shade are not understood.'*^ 
Science also, in most branches, is in 
its infancy here. 

Lucy. The Mandarins are easily dis- 
tinguished, by their dress. There are 
certain knobs or buttons .on their hats. 
Some have a greater number of them 
than others. 

Father. Their rank is marked by 
them in a certain way, not worth stu- 
dying. They are of at least three 
ranks or gradations. 

Charles. Mandarins form the nobi- 
lity, I suppose ? 

Father. They are men in. office, or 
in high esteem. Nobility, property 
speakings is. unknown in this countiy; 
Mtn rise to ctiaftiiictioii by merit mid 
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learning. Promotion is not given ex* 
cept in consequence of an examination 
of the candidates. Partiality may some- 
times raise the unworthy. Yet those 
of extraordinary talent and character 
can scarcely fail of advancement. 

Tiiucy. You said that the emperors 
lived here formerly. How came they 
to remove ? . 

Father, Because the present and the 
late emperors are of Tartar origin, and 
Pekin is more near their hereditary 
dominions. 

Cliarles. Aye, I recollect to have 
read that Zingis Khan conquered China ; 
the present family are then descended 
from him? 

Father. There you are in error. It 
is true that Zingis . conquered . .the 
northern part of China, and his de-* 
Scendants fixed their residence at Pe- 
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kin. The south continued under .Hg 
native princes, and the residence of 
the monarch was at Nankin. After 
several successions it appears that the 
Monguls lost the throne of China, which 
became again subject to national mo- 
narchs. In the year 1627, the Man- 
c1;iew Tartars conquered the whole 
country, and their princes became em- 
perors. Since that time Fekin is once 
more the residence of the court. 
Chdrks. What! a tribe of Tartars 

• m 

conquer a people so numerous, whose 

multitude is sufficient to subdue the 

*. . * * 

world I 

Father. This people have always 
been easily overcome, for they are 
quite itnwarlike. It seems to be their 
policy to submit rather than to resist, 
and it has proved rather a wise^ policy 
to them. By substituting the Moa- 

VOL. HI. u * 
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guls for their own race of Kings, they 
obtained active princes instead of men 
that were totally sunk in sloth and 
luxury. They also acquired the Mon« 
gul dominions, for the smaller nation 
became subject to the larger, the con- 
querors 'to the conquered. In the 
same manner, the Manch^ws now 
form a part of the subjects of China ; 
and they are a valuable acquisition. 
For they are a more courageous and 
spirited race than the Chinese, and 
serve the latter as soldiers, while ttieir 
prince and nobles constitute the chi^ 
governors. The state has throngh 
them become more respected as wefi as 
more extensive.^ — ^As long as the Chs* 
nese have no uneasy feeling on the 
subject, it is very .well. Few peoj^e 
would rest c<nitented, in such a case, 
except perhaps ^e Hindoos. One 
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thing the inhabitants of China have 
obtained as effectually as if they had 
successfully resisted their invaders. 
They have preserved their own laws 
and customs. Indeed, an attempt to 
change them would have been equally 
impolitic and impossible, on account 
of their numbers. On the contrary, 
the Manchews have been civilized by 
their connection with this empire, and 
have adopted many of its institutions. 

Mother. Every thing that we hear 
proves these people to be most singu- 
lar, and entirely different from other 
nations. — They practise, if they do not 
^xoidSB^non-resistance. — ^No national re- 
ligion seems established. — Their con- 
querors become their subjects. — En- 
largement of empire and public seco- 
rity spring from submission. Popula- 
tion goes on increasing. Arts and in- 

u ^ 
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dustiy receive no check. — The country 
is cultivated with unwearied industry 
and spirit by a people that seem to 
have too little activity of mind to feel' 
an interest in the public welfare and 
independence! 

Father. . I am not surprised at your 
wonder. The Chinese are a study 
worthy of the reflection of the ablest 
philosophers and statesmen. 

But while we indulge ourselves by. 
the fire-side, we forget that we have a 
good deal yet to do before we close 
our survey of Asia. It will be some 
time before we ^nish that of China at 
the rate in which we proceed. Let us 
turn to our maps, and imagine our* 
selves once more on the water, and 
cJomfortably settled in our junk. 

The Kiang Ku carries us soon into, 
the ^eat canal. Being now sa&ly. 
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committed to it, let us observe it. — 
little regularity of breadth seems to 
have been studied in its construction. 
Sometimes it is wide, for some rea* 
son or other. Then it becomes nar- 
row, especially at the floodgates, over 
which bridges are thrown for crossing 
from one side to the other. — Surely the 
depth of the water is considerable 
every where. — It is running water too. 
An abundant supply of it seems to be 
admitted, and outlets are formed in 
the sides to carry off what is- super- 
fluous. 

Only observe ! We are arrived at the 
Hoang Ho, or Yellow River, Howt^ei^ 
wide the canal is as it approaches that 
great stream! Will not the rapidity 
with which its laige volume tumbles 
forward put us in danger? Well, it 
certainly id a considerable adiieve- 

U3 
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ment to run through ; but the mouth 
of the canal on each bank is three 
quarters of a mile wide, so that by 
setting off at the higher side we run 
aslant, partly along with the 'current, 
and gain the opposite mouth without 
overshooting it. Use renders our boat- 
men perfectly equal to their task. 

Being on the canal once more, we 
have little to do but to look about us. 
There, see those fishermen ; they have 
birds trained to dive and catch fish / — 
Our boatmen, too, how industriously 
they are employed! Every one has 
something to do, and their mechanical 
dexterity is isurprising.— What are they 
about now ? They have a cock among 
them. Some curious practice is going 
to be executed. It is a sacrifice of 
the poor animal ! A thing of >this kind 
we have not witnessed before. To 
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what 'god or spirit they make an of- 
fering can not easily be discovered. 
Doubtless our watermen are disciples 
of Fo. — How many ways idolatry and 
superstition take to delude mankinid, 
and to exhibit the weakness of human 
nature \intbout revelation ! 

The canal ends at Lin-sin-choo. But 
by a cut of about SO feet deep, a com- 
munication is made between it and 
the river £u-Ho, on which we now 
enter. This stream carries us within 
some leagues of Pekin. Another river, 
which comes down from the northern 
capital to the Eu-Ho, leads us to the- 
Royal city. 

We - might have proceeded by sea 
from> Gainton tQ the Yellow Sea. But 
we ^oiild have seen scarcely any thing' 
of China or of the Chinese,* had we 
done so:<~Had a visit to the Japanese 
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Isles been possible, some compensa- 
tion would have been made us ; and a 
journey through the Peninsula of Korea 
to Pekin might have proved pleasant. 
As it is, we must rest satisfied with 
just observing that the Isles of Japan 
form a populous independent mo- 
narchy ; and Korea is a province of 
China, having the Manchew Tartars 
on the north-west, who also inhabit a 
province of the same empire. The 
Monguls, too, are subjects of the great 
eastern emperor, or at least dependent 
on him, and sulgect to his influence 
and control. 

This, then, is Pekin, towards which 
we have been so long travelling ! Here 
is the. residence of the Manchew- 
Chinese Monarchs. Let us tarry in it 
for some time, and then plan our re- 
turn to Europe.-— All this vast region 
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was totally unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. Europeans, in latter 
ag&s, had but indistinctly heard of the 
existence of the Chinese, till the pas* 
sage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, was discovered by the Portu- 
guese admiral, Vasco de Gama. Even 
now our knowledge of them is very 
limited, because they are excessively 
jealous of European nations, and fear 
lest they should encroach on their ter- 
ritories, as they have done on those of. 
India, if they were to obtain much in- 
formfttion respecting it, or any oppor- 
tunity for their purpose. In this they, 
may be wise. At least we cannot 
blame them. 

The government has found it no 
very difficult matter to reduce their 
present subjects under their sway. A 
similar. revolution might be expected^ 
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if a people of sufficient enterprise were 
to attempt it. The Manchew military 
force may be able to keep tiie inha- 
bitants from revolting, especially as 
these are a mild, quiet, race. But it 
might happen that they could not avail, 
both to maintain internal submission, 
and to repulse a foreign force. At all 
events, the Manchew rulers must have 
a jealousy, lest what they have won so 
easily, should be as easily snatched 
from them. 

Nor have the English always given 
proof of their moderation where 4hey 
h^ve obtained a footing. Th^efore, 
the Chinese are not to be blamed for 
precaution, which, however, they may 
be thought to carry to excess. 

Every nation has a right to judge for 
itself. Every nation, whether it has 
the power and the spirit to maintain it 
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or not, must love independence. All 
wH naturally use some means to that 
purpose. If they suspect their own 
deficiency in force, they will probably 
be more abundant in precaution. 
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RETURN FROM CHINA, THROUGH 
TARTARY, TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 



PART I. 

Pekin ; Chinese Wall ; Manchew Tartann 

The emperors of China are absolute, 
but are obliged to exercise their autho- 
rity with moderation. Tyranny would 
excite universal detestation, and the 
probable destruction of the monarch 
and his family. Such has often been 
the case with former dynasties, and 
the same would be likely to happen 
again under the same circumstances. 
But while the throne is subject to 
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uncertainty, the government appeara 
to be stable. The constitution and 
laws of Qiina have remained so long 
without any essential ^^hange, that thc: 
wonder of observers has been natiirally 
excited. . The sovereigns may be Tar- 
taric or Chinese } the institutions un- 
dergo few alterations, but are retained 
with perfect uniformity. 

To account for this is not difficult 
The people are too numerous to be un- 
settled, and 'a conqueror would be 
wanting in common sense, to shock 
the prejudices of a quiet nation that is 
con1;ent if left to the enjoyment of its 
habits, let who will be ruler. There is 
also so much wisdom in the regulations 
established, that there is little apparent, 
necessity for innovation^ 

The great machiQe seem3 to rest on, 
twpthii^g^. ,Ilrs|;y the magistrates,, of 

VOL. m. X 
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nine orders, if we count from the vil- 
Iftge judge to the first minister^ are ap^ 
pointed, generally, for their probity 
and wisdom, and rise to superior sta- 
tions after due examination, arnd expe^^ 
rieiice of their talents and^ learning. 
N^t, &mily influence, and the pater- 
nal authority, form a part (xf the con- 
stitution of the country. The head of 
every houire is, to a certain degree, 
answerable for the behaviour of all his 
Connections, and is arihed with the 
necessary power to cause bidiself to be 
respected and obeyed. Thu9 (he peo- 
ple constitute an essential • bmncb of 
the state, and have a personal as well 
as a general interest in its tmnquillity 
and preservation ; while all the intelli- 
gence which the pdpiUlitioh suppHes is 

employed to t^e ^aiM purpose; 

• • • 

- (The iBegiatrate!^ ase tvibni^^L^lbs^^ 
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rins, and their sijt 0911^011 is one of grent 
trust and copsequepce, tbough not of 
very ample emolument. Considerable 
improvement of their character has 
been eflfected by fche vigilance of the 
Manchew em|>eror8, who hate wisely 
endeavoured to establish their, throne, 
not by overturning the ancient institu- 
tions, but by providing for their fiutfa- 
ful administration. ;/ 

As the number of the people is gfttjEit, 
too much attention cannot be paid to 
theioielufts of -their support. Agrioui- 
ture» .especiiaUy, requires the utnio&t 
encouragement . Of this the emperors 
have alvi^ays been sensible, and, to V^ 
an example of diligence and activitf ^ 
as welJt as to honor th^ occupation 1^ 
the husbandman, the mdnarch is sab ' 
onofe a year to take the plough ;inhi^ 
own hands, and to twnoxw «s».SsaB«ss« 
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at least, in which he is followed hy the 
officers of state and governors of pro- 
vinces. 

This great city, at which we are ar- 
rived, is the present metrop<dis of all 
the land. It is divided into two parts, 
called the Tartar city and the Chinese 
city. Nothing can exceed the cleanH- 
-neas and order that prevail in both. 
Whether we consider the roads that 
approach it, the bridges, the streets, 
iHe public places, all are constructed 
in a style of convenience, and durabi- 
lity, and grandeur, worthy of a realm 
8Q potent and celebrated, 
chf The imperial palace is in the Tartar 
afity, but we cannot be permitted to 
-examine it. A large extent ia occu* 
.pied by it, for it does not consist of 
' one building, but of many, which are 
devoted to various purposes of use and 
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eojoyment. Within .the ffrebincts of 
the quarter of tibie ptalace are the puUic 
^KflSceSy the maaisions of the itnperial 
family aod of the great ininisters of the 
empire. 

Eliza, We may view it at a distance? 
We tday look at its outaide ? 

Mifyther. We are approaching it for 
tha^ purpose. No great hope, howe- 
ver^ can .be entertakied of learntng 
much dboixt it ^naaa so distant a pras^ 
pect# It 11^ deftnded by wdls ithat io^ 
tercept the view, and serve &fr defence 
while they fcpreas cicriosify. 

Xuqr-i .SoBftslmiUiDgB belonging to 
it are on tthe lealls^ tseetniuf^y. atlBgok 
lar Astaaoea. . Ihbymi i tovyrerap psaiw 
bif^ lOthers jftmr thfeir beads oVei 
tbem. IbdosEJiailBeeiiito be'iow* 

jls/ier* ;ijQrsrbidldm 
tiie liaste. of this nation^ as we jhave 

X 8 M 
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observed both in city and country. 
The pagodas only are an exception. 

Charles. The imperial buildings ap^ 
pear to have the same kind of winged 
roofs that we have witnessed elsewh^e, 
and as are drawn on porcelain. 

EUza. What do you think ? I have 
made a discovery. The emperor's edi- 
fices that we have been able to peep at 
are of one color, all 3rellow* And 
then it occurs to me tliat we have re<- 
marked no private houses of that color 
any where. 

Father. It is a privil^e which the 
monarch reserves to himself, and con- 
(^tutes a part of the magnificence of 
the chief. His palaces, his fiirniture^ 
his carriages, his gondolas, his clothes^ 
are yellow. None are^ permitted to us6 
it but the royal fiunily, except by e^e- 
cial fiivor, which is conferred to prove 
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the emperor^s particular approbation. 
The standards of the soldiers^ anSl the 
flags of the ships of war are yellow. 

Motiier. I cannot help admiring the 
vivid cast of the painting, and its un- 
common excellence and neatness. 
Every building within the royal pre- 
cinct seems to be painted, and even 
the roofi. Indeed, most private dwell- 
ings are painted on the outsides, where- 
ever we have been, and the poorest 
cottages are colored or stained in one 
way or other. 

Faiher. The whole appearance of 
this land proves the people to be ex- 
ceedingly industrious and attentive to 
cleanliness and conifort Their frugal 
habits, while they banish the intetnpe- 
raace often to be met widi in Europe, 
and rendering wretched poverty more 
wretdied^ enable the Chinese to aim at 
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sometliing beyond mere sustenance. 
They seek for what to them are luxu* 
ries, and ornament in the best manoei 
they can the places of their abode, the 
roof that protects and shelters theixi. 

Mother. From tlie first, my admi- 
ration of this race has been powerful. 
It is not diminished by examining every 
tiling in detail. The palace and the 
cottage, the country and the crowded 
city, have equally prxjduced it. With 
all this care, all this diligence, are they 
happy ? 

Father. They take extraordinary 
pains to render themselves so. But it 
is probable that they are too numerous 
for the extent of the land, ^ough it is 
large, and they improve it to the ut- 
most. Anxiety to provide fiw them- 
selves and £imilies mnst render their 
lives irksome. Labor also becomes an 
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evil when it is excessive^ as it appears 
to be here. Not a moment must be 
wasted.-— If they sent out colonies, 
many would find room to provide' fm 
themselves, and leave the rest in greater 
plenty. But it is against their laws and 
manners to leave the country and the 
tombs of their ancestors. — Besides, 
they discourage foreign commerce, so 
that they cannot find a supply during 
years of scarcity firom other countries. 
—In- consequence of these things, 
there is great mortality in China by 
fiimine, when years of scardty happen. 
Scantiness of fofod and over-labor pro- 
duce pestilential diseases also. — In 
short, there is reason to fear that the 
Chinese are not a very happy people, 
though they use every prudent method 
of becoming so, and highly deserve it. 
Hosier. With all their sagad^ then. 
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they want yet to be enlightened in 
things of great importance. Probably 
if they possessed the Christian religion, 
its benevolent and genei'ous principles 
might help to direct their frugality and 
industry towards securing a Ifirg^r por- 
tion of happiness and comfort. In the 
midst of the anxieties of life they 
would have, at least, the support sup- 
plied by hope, — hope of another and a 
better world. 

To linger thus near the palace walJs 
must protract our peregrination too 
long. What we have to report respect- 
ing Pekin must be now dispatched in a 
few words. 

Fire-works here are, perhaps, more 
magnificent than in any part of the 
world. There is a particular season 
when they are displayed with eepecial 
splendor ;— at the Feast of LantJioms. 
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The way in which they exhibit paper 
lanthoms, of various colors, one within' 
another, and issuing in succession from 
a sort of collected focus, is truly sur- 
prising, but will not admit of descrip- 
tion.-^No account can do justice to the 
veneration paid to the dead. Scarcely 
will the friends of the deceased permit 
his remains to be buried. They are 
kept a long while under the care of the 
family ; sometimes, it is said, even for 
years. Mourning for the dead is long, 

of which white is the toltetf.— -Marriage 
seems to b^ a contract between the &••' 

m 

milies of the patties. A man isaHQwed 
to ma^ mfore than one wife, but thai 
is tiot often: done, except by the higher 
cfasrses.— There Are = properly -■ three 
clttsi^s of jlejopte ; the learned, i&dttd- 
iitg^tht MdttdftriiKr, who ^tb^'sAttbed 
from that class ; those employed' in 
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agriculture ; and those engaged in arts, 
manufiu^tures, and commerce. — Chil- 
dren inherit equally the property of 
their parents. 

It is time to quit this imperial city, 
and to proceed on our journey home- 
ward. Two years are sufficient for an 
examination of Asia to answer the pur- 
pose of useful knowledge; and our 
Tartarian route will take up a great 
part of a year more. 

Nine gates admit and dischai^ com- 
modities and men that are concerned 
with Pekin. — The walls in winch they 
are placed are thick and well built. — 
The country exhibits a de^ gieen ap- 
pearance, not easily equalled, to which 
the ^saltpetre with which the ground if 
impregnated is supposed to contribute 
— Such fine roads also cannot often b 
^und, which are made of excelled 
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materials, and literally flagged in the 
middle. 

For some time, travelling will pre- 
sent little di£Sculty, because China is 
rich in every accommodation, though 
we must pay dear for it to a sharp-wit- 
ted people, who are not &med for ho- 
nesty in their dealings with strangers. 
— ^We are proceeding to t\ie Great Watt 
which we are curious to see. It divides 
China from Tartary on the north and 
part of the west. It is carried over 
mountains of great height, and across 
deep vallies and wide rivers by means 
of arches. Of this wonderful wall, 
built to prevent the attacks of the Tar- 
tars, the length is supposed to be not 
less than 15 hundred miles. It is 98 

I feet high, and 15 &et thick. Towers. 

j are erected at certain distances of great 

t lieight and thickness. 

VOL* m. T 
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Behold ! we approach it. Great as 
it is, however, the emotion it excites 
is not so powerful as we expected. It 
is high, indeed, yet it is nothing but a 
high wall. In order to move astoni^ 
menty its length mnst be taken in, its 
thickness, the difficulties which it snr- 
mcmnts, and the prodigious nmnbers 
which such an undertaking must have 
employed. We see only its height, and 
lose sight of it on each hand at a short 
distance. — Its antiquity is not probably 
so great as it has been represented^ 
But it has stood many hundred years. 

The emperor has a summer resi- 
dence beyond the wall, in Mancbew 
Tartdty, more to the eastward than we 
mtaA t6 gow His family is of that na- 
tion, and came into possession c^ the 
gf«t empire not quite two centuries 
ag'o. The native' kingdom i» now a 
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mere province of China* — The country 
of the Manchews touches Russian Tar- 
tary or Siberia, and these states run 
coflitigti'ously to one another for some 
thousand miles, or for a longer course 
thiw.wy other two states in the whofe 
•iTO£}«lv7*-17be Manchewa are somewbtft 
^more ■. ciivilised than the oth«r Tartars, 
^peCifiUy since their connection with 
ttefChtoese, KVho have communicated 
tt> them ta«« degree of learning.-^ 
lihey lire |>agatis, though some say that 
4faejf are not idolaters. — As.we proceed, 
-we flksUl take som^ notice of the other 
Tartars. In the mean time^ we nmst 
rest ini one of diK towns near the Greet 
Wall, and> consider o9P some method <^f 
returning towards the Caspian. It will 
be a serious journey, and * inspires , us 
with soniie dfead. ' 

^ Y 2 ^ ... 
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PART II. 

Tartarian travelling; Tibet; the Mongyb; 
Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. 

To restore the travellers to Europe, 
by way of Tartary, if they were really 
just outside of the wall of CSiiiia, as 
they are supposed to be, would be 
beyond human skill. ISiat extensive 
region is altogether unknown, or nearly 
so. Maps are of small use, because 
they are necessarily made by coli|ec- 
ture, and disagree widely among them- 
selves. Under these circumstances 
there can be no certainty that, in pass- 
ing from one place to another, the 
road would not be over deserts of great 
extent, and almost impassable, which 
might appear plain and easy, and be 
so represented. We must take leave 
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thevefore to tpursue a strait coiirse, at 
hiizard^ ^oin Oiina to the iCaspiaa 
Sea* In the mean tine, such; places 
and regions will be noticed as furnish 
some amusing iT^ormatioa. 

Charles. As: we are going dinm^ 
Taiiary, horses in abundance will be 
Bt' o\xt service, for the Tartai? are a 
nation of liorscteeii. • > 

'Father., C'aasdls 4lso arefound liere, 
vrtusdi have twabimchds. Wliicb i^uld 
be >caikd diPomedaiieB, those with one 
oaf rthoee 'with two^'don not seem* to 4>e 
dfitartfained. Aaitht)se in Arabia, whidi 
have but one protuberance, are raoaiiy 
Cfdled camela^ those With two may 
p^rbaps^ witii pvdpiivty, luure the othet 
name assigned iff themjc'-^Let us sup* 
pweliist w« have conciliated the good» 
will of the Moiiguls, in whmte country 
we now ireaby and that, diey serve us 

Y a 
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as conductors^ Passing from one tribe 
to another, we may find our way . to 
some part more within our acquaint- 
ance. 

Eliza. We are travelling at home^ 
Papa, and can move on our maps ac- 
cording to our own pleasure. 

Mother. That is lucky for us, be- 
cause I question whether we should 
ever find our way to Europe, had the 
journey been to be performed in realify; 

Lucjf. Well, here we are, movii^ 
forward with our imaginary l^ongaib. 
They are a merry people.. Whose 
subjects are they ? 

Father. They have chiefs of their 
own, but they own the sovereignly of 
the great Emperor, who keeps gani'* 
sons at convenient stations, to insure 
^eir obedience, and receive the cus- 
tomary tribute«r^The die^t&iXT^setan 
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are now &r from being numerous or 
powerful. At one time, however, they 
were very formidable, and performed 
great achievements. The Huns, who 
formerly inundated Europe, proceeded 
hence. — From these elevated plains Si- 
beria was peopled, and the wide land 
of Tibet, towards the south of us, is 
occupied principally by the Tartar 
race, with probably a Hindoo pecula- 
tion on the southern side. Many of 
the Monguls profess the religion of 
Tibet, and follow the worship of the 
Delai Lama. That country, as well 
as the principal part of this, forms a 
branch of the vast eastern empires- 
Tile Tartars have few towns, because 
they lead a wandering life. Little 
commerce subsists among them, for 
they want little, and live much on 
mares' milk and the flesh of their 
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horses. Hieir sheep and camels fur- 
nish them with materials for clothing. 
— Remains of ancient cities are met 
with, for they have once beea more 
fixed and civilized than they are at 
present. It is uncertain where Kara- 
Koram stood, the city of the mighty 
conqueror, Zingis Khan*--— The Tibe- 
tians are more settled, and have many 
cities, but little is known respectii^ 
even their situation. Lassa is said to 
be the capital ; Tartary has vo capital 
in modern days. — In Tibet it is said 
that the dead are exposed, io of der to 
be devoured by wild beasts ; but the 
bodies of the Lamas, or priests, are 
burnt. — The cold is excessive in that 
high country, and die inhabitanis ace 
not numerous, and are of a remtdrkably 
mild and gentle character. 
Without pretending ta ascertain the 
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situation of Kara-Koram, our travettert 
may be supposed to be arrived at its 
Ate, and to be conversing on the ex« 
ploits of the renowned Zingis. 

This rude warrior, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, or somewhat 
earlier, led his Tartars out of their 
plains, and subdued the grieatest part 
of the Saracen empire of the Caliphs. 
Before him marched war and rapine, 
and behind him desolation and death. 
He piled up in mighty heaps the bones 
of those whom his sword had slain. 
From ravaging the dominions of the 
successors of Mahomet, he passed into 
India, and subdued the territories on 
the banks of the Indus and the Granges. 
His conquests extended fiur and wide 
in Tartary, and reached to Russia and 
Siberia. But the most important of 
his expeditions was that which, in per- 
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wouj or by his generals, be uBd^rtook 
i^nst China. Success attended him 
every where, and the north of Chim 
submitted to hi$ authority. . The biair 
tory of this l;Mu*barian is a continued 
tal^ of womders. His talents were 
doubtless great, as his siiccesi demoiif 
'strates. He acquired an empire - &r 
more extensive than that of Alexander 
ortheCcBsars, 

In the course of about two centxk 
ries» Tamerlane, said to have been boM 
atSamarcand^becaoie a conqueror also. 
Ztagis was a determined enediy to all of 
the MahajDpetan name. Tamerlane was 
himself a devout helievef in the Koran. 
He also extended his dominkms by the 
sword, and, ravaged the world around 
him. These terrible. Tartars were re* 
lated, but the latter has obtained a 
Dame of somewhat less ferocity than 
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the t^frineri iJssn eajger for i datnioiofa 
thtfo for victmy^t Tamerlane tock little 
eem to retain ^at he so c^SK^tually 
eubdoed. flefiiriiig fbdm the countriM 
f^axiqttiished by hiM^ loaded with booty^ 
faifi^ empire at his death fell to bis de^ 
aoendaiits without any very material 
enlargement. The Mongnl eifoperord 
of India, though they might l)e of bid 
race, owed not their throne to bimi- 
foot to subsequent enterpi^ise in the 
shtteenth century, r , 

Some tribesi in TgLrtary are called 
EleUths, sotne Kaltnuks, some Usbecs; ' 
and other names. They are generally 
Mongtilsj who tfeem ti> f&rm the pre- 
dominating' > naiSofi in *- tbts Vast fegion; 
Russia and t^hlna bold them in ffo« 
iniina^SBUbjection, Imt i^ ibifcaredty 
pbMible to ascktain tb^^bmm^UrriM'^ 
tb^r t«iMi6tive d0RHiiikms»---^imut<t «f 
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Tartaiy, however, is styled indepeiid* 
ent, and consists chiefly of some coun- 
tries towards the Caspian. It does not 
much signify who may claim auth<mfy 
over a people who yield but a nominal 
obedience, and who, under every name, 
fiom the Frozen Ocean to the confines 
of India, and from the Caspian Sea to 
that of Japan, do not exceed six or 
seven millions. 

EUza. How far have we now tra* 
veiled with these equestrian wanderers? 
Are we yet near the inland sea that 
Charles pointed out to us before we 
set foot in Asia ? 

Charks. No ; we are come to the 
borders of the frightful deserts that 
occupy so much of this desolate land. 
What with branches of the Altaian 
chain of mountains, and strips of wwrte 
MQ pj^ occurring, our pn^ess has 
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been &tiguing and slow; and, with my 
father^s and mother's permission, I 
could wish to rest awhile before we at- 
tempt to traverse the arid plain, the de- 
sert of Gobi, on which we touch. 
The accommodations of a city, or even 
a house, are probably out of the ques- 
tion. But I should be contented with 
a hah in the Tartar &shion, and to 
avail myself of such shelter as is pre- 
sented by the tents of a horde that may 
kindly receive us. 

Mother. I heartily join with you in 
your proposal, my son. How little 
we should prize in England what we 
think a great blessing and luxury 
when sojourning among barbarians! 
Perhaps it is no bad expedient to im- 
pose on ourselves some privations, in 
order that we may value more the 
blessings of our native land* Little do 

VOL. XIL z 
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our fiieuds think that we are at ibk 
moment indebted to the forbearance 
and hospitality of uncivilized heathens 
for sustenance aqd for life ! Can they 
imagine that we are eiyoying ourselv^ 
in the wilderness under Mongul tents, 
made of skins of sheep, and horses, 
and camels I 

Lucy. This will be something to 
tell them when we hs^pily meet. 

Eliza. They will surely laugh at 
the grotesque figure which we cut. 

Moilier. It is very probable that 
they wiU smUe. But they will, no 
doubt, have too much pleasure, from 
our safe return, * to have aoy lasting 
feeling b^t that q£ sincere, joy, that 
th^ ^nce more h9V^ an opportunity to 
welcome us*. They wiU beartiJIy join 
us in thajQksgivings to our Divine fro- 
tector. * 
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PART III. 

Desert of Gobi ; Arrival at the Caspian Sea. 

A ^ LITTLE rest is pleasant, but this is 
not a place in \diich we can consent 
to tarry long. The desert before us, 
however, is so formidable, that we 
enter it with some apprehension. The 
Almighty is able to protect us in thifi 
sea of sand and barrenness aa weU * as 
on the great ocean, on which we have 
sailed in safety. Recommending ooiv 
selves heartily to him, we ent^r on thlft 
most perilous pari o£ 931 out joufneys. 
—To the people among whom we 
travel, such a country as this is their 
home. To them it is therefore plea- 
sant, as home is dear to all. Ours is 
far ^mote ; but tiie prospect of reach* 
ing it affixds us courage end abcrity« 

z 2 
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The Kalmuks possess the borders of 
this waste, and wander sometimes on 
it. They are a more ill-fitvored tribe 
than we have yet seen. — We are not 
absolutely destitute of water here, as 
we meet with some lakes here and 
there, and now and theQ a brook. — 
Few animals present themselves ; but 
there are some tigers, and ermines, and 
wild horses.— —If we make a deter- 
mined effort, we shall surmount the 
difficulties of this wild r^on. A Utile 
patience, and we shall see the end of 
it Our course is to the north-west, 
that we may reach the lake Lock-Nor. 
— -Well^ we have now emerged, and 
the wished for lake is at no great 
distance* 

Into this lake the river Darij^ emp- 
ties itsel£ We now proceed on its 
buQk9 in expectation of arriving at 
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Ya]4caiid, in Little Bucharia. l^\t 
appearance of ^e country ifn{NroveB a 
little as we adv^ance^ Verdure begins 
to return, which a^rds us^ 7k> small 
satisfaction. — Our Tartar cond^ictoi^ 
^eem to enjoy themselves very much, 
and never seem tired of being on horse- 
back. Hiey ^ng imd laugh contin- 
ually. — Fondness for the honse seems 
to be a passion widi tfaem. How con«> 
triiantly theyarein tiieir company ! At 
night they lie down togeAer. in. the 
day they take ^eir food art' the same 
time. The master gives his i&ithfiil 
airimd a part of • Ilk' breads ^Did 
men IqVo ohe^ Anothik M' the. Tartar 
loves his horstt^^it' woold te/ some'^ 
iSliUgv^i-^InliiMite Buchaifia ibe Maho- 
filMn Mllgion preimb, 'Mid it iavoy 
(lkt«iili'tba«bere it'bM DO|i tantalised 
)M^^«b1[^«tt» «o M gi«ftt:a:d^tt8e*'as 

z 3 
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elsewhere^ as the Buchanans lare a fiu* 
more gentle and polite race than the 
Kalmuks, their neighbours. This seems 
to be the last district under the rule of 
China. 

Yarkand afibrds us almost every 
comfort, with a little of our own help. 
Those who travel must assist tbern^ 
selves, to manage with tolerable satis* 
&ction. At the commencement of 
our . rambles we submitted to incon- 
veniences with reluctance, but we have 
now become wiser by expierience. In- 
deed, in all situations, independence, 
or self-dependence, is to be SQUghtfor, 
otherwise we shall go through the 
world very uidi&retitly« - 

But we stay not untieeessarify any 
where. There is not enough to «xpte 
our attention, indeed, in tfaes^; thinly 
ii'habited rqpons; or top WQcb latvc 
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is required in the search of it to re- 
pay us. Had it not been that it was 
the. way homeward^ we should not 
have taken this journey. 

Before we can get out of this pro- 
vince we must pass a very high ridge 
of mountains, the Belur Tag. Be- 
yond it is Independent Tartary, occu- 
pied by the Kirguses and Usbeks. — 
Once more we are on our progress* 
Let our &ncy transport us over the 
mountains, and set us down in Great 
JBuchana.—- The Mahometan countries 
now commence in earnest* 
' It is a long way from the mountains 
to Samarkand^ the birth-place of the 
renowned Tamerlane. But we must 
now make nothing of distance^ be* 
cause we are impatient to arrive at thd 
end of our extensive excursion throygh 
the regions o£^ Asia. 
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Sataatkand, oncesocelelnrtfteKiasA 
«eat of Mahometan mi^viifitenc^ bai 
Imw Inmost disappeared. From thii 
city Timur set out on h» vroA of 4e^ 
fsoiation. It id situated oH a tiwt that 
joms the Jihon^ and flo^ with.it into 
iht Aral Lake. In ancient Citnes it 
appears that the Jihod found ite wnf 
into the Caspian. That course sMfii^ 
to have been obstrocted, and ^t 
atream has-been forced to tisA:e aadother 
direction. But imt knowledge of all 
this country is extMUnelyjimited. 

We leave the Lake Aral to tile north 
on our right hand, and pfoeeed, as 
wdl as we can, to the Ckuqpian Sea) 
that we may hasten our joutne^ to« 
WMrds Constantinc^le, and dMnce to 
Great Britain, the Iai|d an • which oui 
iQlib delight* 

Here, from this eie^itsition, Aie *se» is 

3 
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within our ken. What a delightful 
ot^ect! Who would have imagined^ 
tiiat to Englishmen, the Caspian would 
have been hailed with rapture ? So it 
is. We have escaped from a most te- 
diotls journey over a fearful country ; 
and are. gaining upon the distance 
which separates us from our home.— 
The first thipg that we shall do, when 
we can do it, will be to bathe in the 
briny surge, to dispel the dust that 
has almost penetrated into our flesh* 
Our greatest toil will then be at an 
end. 

We . here meet once more with the 
scene of Alexander's exploits. Sog* 
diana, a Perdan satnqdy, which he 
conquered, lay beyond the river Jihon 
.to the northward* Bactriana and Mar* 
l^ana occupied the southern side of 
that river; and the last mentioned 



province w*.s ift tlie vicimty of the 
Caspian. The S^<»fl, mere to the 
north than the Gihoa, is the Jaxartes, 
which bounded the adventures of Alex- 
ander ifi this direction, and oti which 
he built a city, Alexandria lilting as 
a memorial of his expedition. - 

If we look back on the journey 
which we have performed, it can not 
fail to fill us with surprise. None but 
travellers at home, with the map dis- 
played before them, could have passed 
a distance of more than two thousand 
miles, from Pekin to the Caspian, 
across deserts and mountains, and 
through the midst of bai-barous tribes, 
in the course of a single summer. * 

Lucy. It has been accomplished in 
two days. No more time was neces- 
sary than an hour each day to make 
the survey of Tartary. 
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Father. Since you can manage these 
things with so much ease, I would ad* 
vise you to uod^rfike ft journey from 
north to south, through all Asia, be- 
ginning at the Fr62S^n Ocean, and 
ending at, Q^pe Comorin, Do it in t 
straight tine^ aad never mind obstruc* 
tioiifl« Name» «gl you proceed, ev^ry 
country^ ev^ ^ty, and moantaio, 
and river* Sboul4 y^U find a : biU opi 
posing your pr^gre^s fly over it u^ 
imag^Upp. I)aQ09 ^ver the deserts 

« 

jump oyer the ptraams^^ Jleal\y it wo«ild 
b^ : a.-very gpo^k an^uaementt and ono 
tiiat \ .woyl^' ;recot»iBeQ4 t9 y^n^ 
pTOpl^.,ta;.tfea^;,thejBMelv©t \^^^ m, 
tb^ 9140S1 in^ey#fif piiftii^ iW glbolMf. 

• • • \ * 

r- •■•ir • «i * ''r 

^ ' ■•; 'lit f- ;J -::••' •: :• uin ^*i;a 
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PART IV, 

Return completed; Recapitulati(m« 

To cross the Caspian is no great 
achievement, for the width from east 
to* west is not great— For a long while, 
and till lately, this inland sea was un- 
derstood as having its greatest extent 
in that direction. The contrary is 
now clearly ascertained. Its length 
from north to south is veiy consider, 
able.-— We sail on its thid( water9 re- 
gardless of every things if we can but 
end our progress. We can scarcely 
stiiyp to observe its shwes, or to notice 
the weeds that grow on its xoBifpxu 
Here we are, in Georgia, or rather in 
Sirvan, belonging to Persia. We land. 
Mod without waiting but till we can 
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procure the means of conveyance^ set 
off again with our &ces towards the 
Kiack Sea« 

Caucasus, or the mountains of Dag* 
histan, shall not obstruct us. We feel 
as light as air, such is the alacrity in- 
spired by hope and expectation. Our 
spirits havQ acquired an elasticity, a 
buoyancy, that urge us forward without , 
control. No time can be spared to 
relate whether we travel with or with- 
out escort, and whether on foot, or on 
horses, or on camels. We have passed 
the mountains. The sea, the sea, is be- 
fore us, which we hail with all the 
enthusiasm of Xenophon's ten thou- 
sand. What was their route to that 
over the wilds of Tartarj;!,^ 

Being once more emoarked on the 
Black Sea, a description of our course 
would be superfluous, because our bb- 

VOL. m. A A 
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aervoiioiisoaitkavebeen alreadygivea 
in our travels in Europe* To save re* 
petitions, let it be supposed that our 
survey: of Asia is now ended by our 
saie disembarkation isit Constantinople. 
Here we may, at our leisure, review 
our/ whole course for the last three 
years, during which we suppose it to 
have been achieved. 

To every country in Asia we have 
not .paid our respects. The most con* 
siderajble, both in ancient and modem 
ItimeSi have been cursorily suiireyed. 
-A Ust of them may be acceptable. 



Asia Minor, 


Hither India, 


"Syna, 


Further India, 


Palestine, 


The Indian Isles, 


Arabia, 


China, 


Persia, 


Tartary. 



3%e|mncif>al qities to which we bave 
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pai^ atl^ention ar^, Smyrua, Alqipo, 
DaiBftscu?, Medina, M^ccq^ 8M§9ra, 
Bpinbftjr, Cajput^i B^t^via, C»i»3toB, 
Napkin, Peliiin,,KarflcKorain4 Y^rkawi, 
3aAUurkaad. Some of these are of 
sip^U i^mportance, vfhil^ q^^fb a^e, on 
various accounts, pf distinguished note* 
We re^urp tp.B/ij^n with pleasing 
reflections, and especially with the con- 
sciousfi^sa th^t we h^^vQ executed a 
l^eneficiial ;t£^. Our ipinds ar^ stored 
with ^ Y^iiiety pf Ifuipwli^dge that w^ 
had npt before aqqc^^-rrAftei: de- 
votii^ .^Hif selves for smoe. time to the 
society of our friends, we shall visit 
other regions in quest of adventures. 
Ambition does not instigate us, nor the 
love of gain. Our aim is higher, for 
we seek after wisdom. If that consti- 
tutes ambition, we confess that we have 
it. If that be gain, we eagerly c ovet i^ 

A A 2 
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One advantage we shall certainly . 
haVe secured* By Witnessing the ig* 
norance of other countries, we shall 
know better how to value the light that 
pervades our own. It may be added, 
that by observing the effects of despot- , 
ism, as displayed in foreign nations, 
we shall prize more highly the liberty 
of the inhabitants of the British domi- 
nions. Above all, through the disgust 
occasioned by the fanaticism and ido- 
latry that d^rade the surrounding 
world, our gratitude to God will be 
enlarged for the blessings of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

END OF VOL. IIL 
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